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anuiijane 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER III. PLOTS. 

Wirt such an energetic worker as Mrs. 
Leader, with no one outside her own do- 
mestic circle to oppose her, the cause she 
had in hand was likely to make speedy 
progress. Perhaps the hearty co-operation 
of Lady Seaman did as much for her. The 
young lord himself was attracted by Mary 
Leader’s quiet, cosey manner, and she rather 


' took, as the saying is, to his boyish and 


natural ways. It was some time before 
| the scheme, of which she was to be the 
instrument, flashed upon her; being, like 
her father, so quiet and simple, she had no 
suspicion that she could be thought worth 
being made the subject of any machination. 
It appeared to her that all this was but one 
incident in Mrs. Leader’s grand scheme of 
getting on in society, and that the labo- 
rious arts and enormous expenditure had 
borne exceptional fruit. In this fashion 
the days and weeks went by, and the plot 
was gradually matured under the happiest 
auspices. Mrs. Leader was quite beside 
herself with delight and exultation at this 
exceptional success ; she found the narrow 
gates of fashion unexpectedly widened for 
her, and, according to the usual delusion, 
fancied that this progress was all owing to 
her own exertions. Lady Seaman, who 
called herself plain spoken, but was, in 
reality, a coarse woman, entered on the 
affair quite as a matter of business, deter- 
mined to have her pound of flesh hand- 
somely weighed out to her before the mat- 
ter should be concluded. Yet she wanted 
her usual penetration: for she had such a 
oe for “that little apology for a 

,»” Mr. Leader, that she never dreamed 
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for a moment that he could be an obstruc- 
tion in the way of any plans. She left him 
out of the question altogether; and if she 
did consider him, would have looked on him 
as she had looked long ago on her own Lord 
Seaman. However, as the time was run- | 
ning by, and Mrs. Leader, in her nervous, | 
undecided way, was saying, that “ really 
Mr. Leader was so absurd, making diffi- 
culties, and all that, with a foolish, ridi- 
culous indulgence for his son, who had | 
treated him so badly,” she determined to 
take him in hand herself. 

‘“* Sit down here beside me for a few mo- 

ments,” she said, at the next party. “TI ! 
want to talk to you. Now, I hear you are | 
in the hands of the lawyers, going to re- | 
settle this estate. Grand opportunity. I | 
remember when my poor Seaman did the | 
same thing, joined his father, we had quite | 
a gala of it. Money was running on all | 
sides, and we all came in for our share. 4 
You ought to have your estate in your own 
hands, when your son has behaved so scan- 
dalously—really as a warning to others.” 

In the hands of this skilled lady, poor 
Mr. Leader was as a heron in the talons of 
a hawk—the attack was so bold and over- 
powering, and kept up so long. He could 
only smile feebly, and utter those platitudes 
which a weak man in the hands of a coarse, 
bold woman finds his sole protection. It 
was then, also, that she hinted to him the 
plan that was in hand. 

“T can’t tell what is come over my son 
Seaman of late. He goes mooning about. 
I believe him to be in love, and, my dear 
Mr. Leader, you and I could very well guess 
the person.” 

Mr. Leader smiled weakly, but really 
could make no guess. He was immensely 
astonished when the truth was conveyed 
to him, and laughed with timorous incre- 
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dulity. Lady Seaman, however, hurried a 
great deal of business into that short in- 
terview, and at parting said to him: 

“ Now, my dear Mr. Leader, show your- 
self a sensible man in this business, and 
don’t lose any more time over it. Follow 
your wife’s advice, and satisfy the justice of 
society. I am a plain-spoken person, Mr. 
Leader, and before I see you again, I know 
I'll hear that all this has been done.” 

Helpless Mr. Leader could only simper 
and make faltering protest. But when he 
got home, he went to take counsel, not 
with Mrs. Leader, as he had been directed, 
but with his trusty counsellor, his daughter. 

She heard him gravely. Then, with her 
habitual simplicity, said, ‘‘ I have seen this 
coming a long time. I can see that he 
likes me.” 

“Oh, but if you do not like him, dear, 
it would be tyranny. Mrs. Leader cannot 
possibly mean it—to make you miserable, 
and sacrifice your whole life. I am sure 
she can’t mean it.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, in time,”’ said the quiet young 
lady, “I could accustom myself to the idea, 
though he is so young and boyish. But, 
papa, as for making Cecil a beggar, oh, you 
could never do that! It would be wicked 
and unchristian. Oh, never! Though Lady 
Seaman seems so anxious for it, I don’t 
know why exactly,” added she, with a 
genuine unsophistication which would have 
made a worldling laugh heartily. 

Mr. Leader knew why very well, but for 
some reason he could not bring himself to 
mention it. But he said warmly, and with 
a very troubled air: “Of course, nothing 
harsh should be done to poor Cecil: and 
it would be most unjust, anda sin. But 
still,” he added, piteously, “ what are we 
todo? They are all making such a point of 
it, worrying my life out about it. You see, 
my dear, what they all say is that I shall 
be a cipher, and that any one can treat 
me in any way they please, if this be not 
punished in some way. They say Cecil 
has defied me—me, his father.” 

“Papa,” his daughter said, firmly, “on 
no account must you consent to this in- 
justice. It would trouble you on your 
death-bed ; the guilt would be on your soul 
hereafter. If there is any sacrifice wanted 
to make up for this, I am willing that it 
should come from me.” 

Her father answered, pettishly, ‘Oh, 
they won't care much for that, without the 
other. Lady Seaman said as much to me.” 

“Then I can give that up too,” she said, 
firmly. 

Mr. Leader had never heard his daughter 





speak so firmly before, and looked at her 
with astonishment. It was on that very 
night, too, that they heard for the first 
time from Cecil Leader. It was a letter 
addressed to his sister, and already exhi- 
biting the lowest and most desponding 
state of mind. His health was miserable, 
he had been very ill, and he imtended 
selling out. He could not go back to the 
regiment again. He wished he could see 
them, and he intended as soon as he was 
better going up to town. They need not 
be afraid. He would not bring “her” if 
they did not wish it. He was very badly 
off for money, too, and hoped they would 
do something now about his debts, which 
his father had promised to pay. 

Mr. Leader was thrown into great agita- 
tion by this letter. “Coming here! Oh, 
it can’t be done. There will be such con- 
fusion and terrible work. You must write 
to him, and tell him on no account to 
come. Your mother—I mean Mrs. Leader 
—and these people, they would lose their 
senses. Besides, he has behaved very 
ill and most disrespectfully to me, the head 
of the family,” added Mr. Leader, warming 
up through quite a feeling of terror at 
these complications. 

His quiet, demure daughter, however, 
was still calmly looking at her letter. “I 
know I can rely on you, dear papa, on 
your own noble nature, not to be betrayed 
into doing anything that will be vindictive 
or unjust. Poor Cecil seems to be well 
punished for his hastiness.” 

“Oh! I know, of course; and it is hard 
on him. And I did the same with your 
peor darling mother. My father was not 
very well pleased. But Heaven knows what 
we are to do! I have no money to keep 
him with. Where is it to come from, with 
these all about me, forcing me to do this 
and that? Really I don’t know where to 
turn.” 

It was very hard on this poor little 
baited man. His daughter said nothing. 
As in the case of many other quiet persons, 
a sort of new character was developing 
slowly in her, one of firmness and decision : 
she had the strongest principle, though ac- 
companied by what, in a worldly sense, is 
called a cold nature; although such natures 
often possess more real warmth than the 
popular and conventional temper. She said 
nothing more then, but by-and-bye would 
have developed into something strongly 
practical and purposeful. By-and-bye, Mrs. 
Leader might unexpectedly discover this 
new element of opposition, and be thunder- 
struck ; possibly, at the moment of victory. 
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But the unhappy gentleman, who, by 
courtesy, was supposed to direct the for- 
tunes of the great house of Leader, was to 
find his position yet more and more perplex- 
ing every hour. On that very night, Mrs. 
Leader, returning home, flushed with atten- 
tion and fancied progress, attacked him im- 
patiently, and with a rudeness and rough- 
ness to which even he had hitherto been 
unaccustomed. Such a way as he had be- 
haved to Lady Seaman; like his stupid 
blundering self. Who was he; what did he 
mean by treating a lady of that condition 
in such a fashion? There was a letter from 
the family solicitors, Amos and Co., ex- 
cusing themselves, and saying they really 
could not get Mr. Leader to fix a time for 
business, and that they would push the 
matter on and have it finished off at once, 
if difficulties were not thrown in their way. 
Mr. Leader said he could not find some 
papers, a deed of 182—, and was promising 
every day to look for them. 

“ Now,” continued the lady, flaming in 
her strange face, and giving way to passion, 
“there must be no more of this. Who do 
you take me for, that you can think of 
humbugging me?” (She used this very 
shocking word) “You! What would 
you be without me, with every one in 
the place laughing at your poor, comical 
little figure, trying to do the man of posi- 
tion? Now see here, Mr. Leader, the 
thing shall be done, and I say it shall, and 
at once, without a week’s more delay. 
Will you find those papers to-morrow, or 
shall I ?” 

“Well, well, yes; but, my dear, you 
needn’t get into this terrible state.” 

“Tf everything is got ready next week, 
will you sign at once? Yes or no?” 

The poor hunted little squire, shrinking 
from this angry woman, could only say, 
“Well, he would see in the morning.” 
“Yes orno?” “Well, yes. There.” 

Mr. Leader was then allowed to go, 
flushed, cowed, but grumbling. It was grow- 
ing intolerable and perfect tyranny. When 
he next saw Mrs. Leader, that queen was 
all smiles and soothing graciousness, with 
a seductive melancholy and interest on the 
hyena face. Mr, Leader sulked a little; 
but she was very rational and sensible, 
apologised almost for her warmth; but she 
was so harassed and worried, and her 
miserable nerves, too! She knew very 
well that she was making herself perfectly 
odious and detestable to “ his family.” But 
she did not care for that, she would do her 
duty by him and his, and raise them in 
spite of themselves. 





CHAPTER IV. A TELEGRAM. 

On the next day all this bore fruit. 
Mary, after breakfast, saw her father going 
out in a nervous, skulking way. Mrs. 
Leader proclaimed the busgness. 

“You will be sure not to be late, dear,” 
she said, sweetly. ‘“‘Mr. Amos will wait 
for you till twelve. I am going there my- 
self at four.” 

His daughter, when she met him again, 
noted a change in him. He was fretfual. 

“Tt is too bad; nothing but Cecil’s 
bills pouring in on one. I am really not 
bound to minister to his extravagance. I 
have other and more worthy claims upon 
me.’ Yet this was only dissatisfaction. His 
heart was warm, and charitable, and affec- 
tionate, as his daughter knew well. She 
trusted to that, and could wait patiently. 

Another week went by, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Leader were actually invited to dine, 
and go ona visit of three days—all through 
the Seaman interest or friendship—with 
Lord and Lady Mantower. This was in- 
deed a triumph, a tremendous stride up 
the ladder of fashion. Why, Lady Man- 
tower had a Royal Duke and Duchess, 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Todleben, and other 
great persons, down at Gooseberry Hill, 
once a week at least. Lady Seaman, who 
called Lady Mantower “my dear,” managed 
all this. 

**Some ‘queries,’ dear, I want to get 
ferreted out one of these days—and you 
will really oblige me. Just ask them with 
some of your dukes and marquises, and 
they will get wild with delight.” 

Lady Mantower was not ill-natured, and 
did so. She had heard also of their great 
wealth and usefulness, and felt a natural 
eagerness to share in some of the spoil. 
Accordingly, Lord and Lady Mantower re- 
quested the honour of Mr. and Mrs. Leader’s 
company at dinner, to meet his Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold of Saxe-Todleben out 
at Gooseberry Hill; an invitation joyfully 
accepted. Forthwith all hands, as a tar 
would say, were piped to prepare. Madame 
Duval received a reckless order for the 
richest and most imposing dress she could 
turn out, or import from Paris, suggested by 
the distinguished man-milliner who rules, 
or ruled, there. It was then that Messrs. 
Alcock’s gentleman—those eminent jewel- 
lers—waited on her with that parure of 
diamonds which the Duchess of M. was 
after ; a lady who had already snubbed the 
persevering Mrs. Leader in the unconscious 
way one would tread on a spider; and it 
really showed a nicety and delicacy on the 
part of Messrs. Alcock to come and give 
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her the preference. Messrs. Alcock’s gentle- 
man was 2 very artful and adroit agent, 
who had an almost machiavelian faculty 
of appealing to the weakness and follies of 
his female clients. This seducing person 
had by the merest accident thought of Mrs. 
Leader, and arriving in a cab, told her, 
with a certain mystery, his little story, 
and that he thought it was only due to 
what they owed to her kindness and patron- 
age to let her know of the plot that was 
against her. There was deliberation—a 
faint refusal, for the price was terrible—a 
gentle soothing pressure, to just “try them 
on’’—the emissary lost in respectful ad- 
miration, overwhelmed with the gorgeous 
spectacle, while the lady walked up and 
down. Mr. Leader entered, and was re- 
spectfully invited to admire ; he looked on 
ruefully, and made a testy though mut- 
tered protest. But the skilful agent pre- 
vailed, and the jewels were bought. 

The evening came, and Mrs. Leader 
appeared, “like a fire queen,” as her 
enemy the Doctor would have said. For 
she blazed and flamed, in her head, which 
was crowned with a gaudy French wreath 
fresh from Paris; in her face, fresh from the 
hands of her maid, who had tried all the 
recognised lotions and emollients; in her 
dress of white satin, that shone like a mirror, 
and was laden with crimson velvet trim- 
mings. The labour of a day was there, and 
the result was general hideousness, with a 
certain comie effect, from her conscious air 
of beauty. She and her consort went forth 
together, he mournfully enough. Miss 
Leader was left at home to her books—to a 
rational evening. 

It was a long drive out to Gooseberry 
Hill. When they arrived they found a 
large company assembled, who looked won- 
deringly at the gaudily-dressed woman 
who entered so timorously. The buzz of 
animated conversation was quite suspended. 
The hostess and host came forward to greet 
her with a polite cordiality, yet a little con- 
founded at their guest. Milkington Waters, 
the elegant man of letters, paused in his new 
capital story about Lady E., and actually, 
by a sort of inspiration, found material for 
anew one. Even the Prince of Saxe-Tod- 
leben, on the rug, was amused, though mys- 
tified. There were a minister of state and 
a secretary there, confidential, pleasant with 
the ladies, unbending from officialism, as 
they always did. 

Thirty sat down to dinner, an almost 
regal banquet. Nearly the same number 
of servants attended. There was cheerful- 





ness, and even noise, such as often attends 
the presence of some dignitary, who, in 
the House, is known to be facetious or 
satirical, and the minister's humour was 
thought delightful by the ladies. A queer 
little old man took in Mrs. Leader, whom 
the latter discovered to be a doctor: cer- 
tainly a very remarkable doctor, whom 
every one courted, and with whom every- 
body laughed, for anything but his pro- 
fessional gifts. With the ladies she made 
no way; and she went up with them after 
the dinner positively trembling. 

The gentlemen were below with their 
wine, Mr. Milkington Waters explaining 
some amusing little anecdote, of which he 
always had a special stock on hand. Mr. 
Leader had not made a single remark, or 
spoken a single word, save “ Thank you,” 
or “Brown sherry,” to the servants. The 
others looked at him with a sort of amused 
surprise; but it had been carefully whis- 
pered that, though silent, this was a country 
gentleman of great importance and wealth, 
and who signified a great deal more than 
he looked. This judicious reminder secured 
him a certain respect. Round went the 
exquisite claret of the house: that wonder- 
ful *54, which, we may suppose, will be 
drunk for a century to come, will be “ got 
at Alderman Hogg’s sale,” and held up to 
the light in glasses with much lip-smacking 
—that old bit of comedy which is played 
again and again at a thousand dinner- 
parties. 

The choice fruits and other dainties 
covered the table in an elegant disorder : 
indeed, a dinner table of taste, seen in its 
disorder, after the ladies have just quitted 
it, presents an ideal of luxury and elegant 
ease, which is more expressive than many 
more ostentatious types. 

It was then that a menial alarmed 
Mr. Leader by coming behind him and 
whispering that “ one of his own servants” 
had a message of importance for him. 





BUSINESS ON THE BOURSE. 





Wuo does not know that not unhand- 
some square building of Grecian exterior in 
the Rue Vivienne, in Paris, with its outer 
range of Corinthian columns, and the flag 
depending from its front? It may be a 
hospital, or a prison, or a granary, a depot 
for Prussian spies, or a black hole for dis- 
obedient Moblots by this time, but to us it 
can never be anything but the Bourse. 

Long before you came to it either from 
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the side of the Palais Royal, or from the 
Boulevards, you might hear the noise of 
the shouting of the hosts who were doing 
battle within its walls and under the 
peristyle. Doing battle! Yes, and battle 
of a terrific kind, for we do not believe if 
all the beasts of the Zoological Gardens, of 
the Jardin des Plantes, of Mr. Wombwell’s 
menagerie, and all the menageries of Europe 
were turned into one arena to fight it out 
altogether, they would make a more dis- 
cordant noise, or combat with more merci- 
less violence, than the hosts who day by day 
met within that building of classic ex- 
terior, infuriated by the “ accursed hunger 
for gold,” the auri sacra fames of our 
ancient school friend. The battle was none 
the less deadly because no wreck of com- 
bat lay visibly before the eyes, because the 
pavement after the fight was not blood- 
stained, and heaped with piles of dead and 
wounded. The litile strips of paper by 
which the fight was carried on were as 
deadly weapons in their way as the Chasse- 
pot and Henry-Martini rifles, and one of 
these might be sufficient to bring the roof- 
trees of whole families to the ground, to 
plunge them in perdition, and condemn 
them to that inexorable ruin and slow 
decay which is more painful than death 
itself. 

Let us recal the way they did business 
on the Bourse. 


Outside of the building, under the pe- 
ristyle, the fight is lively enough, though 
not so intense as the struggle within. 
These outer skirmishers are the coulissiers, 
the courtiers marrons, the unlicensed 
agents of speculation, the free lances of the 
boursicotier tribe, who in guerilla fashion 
form themselves around various centres of 
combat, and jostle and hustle together, 
erying and shouting aloud in their offers 
to buy and sell all sorts of securities, and 
pricking down on their little tablets the 
rises and falls of values, just as the gam- 
blers of Homburg and Baden prick off the 
sequences and the intermittences at trente 
et quarante. Let us pass through the crowd 
and between the two gardes de Paris, who 
keep watch over the door, and go within. 
Plutus! what a din! The vast hall, with its 
galleries on either side, is filled with in- 
cessant volleys of shoutings, like continuous 
volleys of musketry of the newest inven- 
tion. The densest mass of the crowd is 
collected around a raised scaffolding sur- 
rounded by a railing, and called the parquct 
or the corbeil, where those terrible func- 





tionaries the agents de change, the French 
stockbrokers, lead the fray, with fierce gesti- 
culations and beatings of the air. Briareus, 
with his hundred arms, and a little memo- 
randum book, or a little batch of papers 
in each hand, seems to be savagely striking 
at invisible foes, or seeking for something 
that he may devour. What it all means, 
what is doing, or how any one can possibly 
make himself heard in sucha fury of voices, 
is a mystery to the uninitiated. Old soldiers 
who stand by the outer rail of the parquet, 
some decorated, but in civil uniforms, are 
busily engaged in passing backwards and 
forwards little strips of paper to Briareus 
and his hundred arms at the inner rail, 
and as the papers pass backwards and for- 
wards, Briareus shouts and screams out 
his war-cry, and dashes his hundred arms 
about wildly as though goaded intoa new 
fit of frenzy. What, in fact, is going on 
is, playing for a fall, or playing for a rise, 
in the three per cents, four per cents, 
shares of the Banque de France, obliga- 
tions of the Ville de Paris, Italian, Spanish, 
and Lombard rentes, shares of the Canal 
de Suez; and after each successive engage- 
ment the official staff of the employés of 
the Bourse shout forth from the parquet 
the result of the combat, in voices strong 
enough to rise above the whirlwind of 
shouting, which dashes from wall to wall, 
and surges up against the roof which 
covers in this theatre of daily warfare. 
Greed! greed! greed! as merciless as 
the appetite of the wolf, glares from the 
hot and excited mien, and twitches con- 
vulsively the nervous claws of many a 
human beast of prey who is there watch- 
ing, with adroit mancuvres, cunning arti- 
fices, with the aid of lying rumours and 
other perfidious stratagems, to make prey 
of the produce of the worker. These are 
the true wasps and hornets of humanity, 
who swarm here in a daily conflict for the 
patient accumulations of the hive. Here it 
is, indeed, that is prepared that daily list 
of values, destined to be perused with pal- 
pitating interest by the readers of the even- 
mg and morning papers, which is the bul- 
letin of the daily campaign of gain and 
speculation, and the daily gauge of the 
wildest, most merciless, and most permanent 
passions of man. Often have we listened to 
the ery, “Le Cours de la Bourse, messieurs, 
le Cours de la Bourse,” the victor shout of 
cupidity, the triumphant proclamation of 
the outcome of the monetary strife of the 
time, and then thought of the ruined house- 
hold, of the dispersal of family goods, the 
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cherished trinkets, and the familiar piece 
of furniture ticketed before the public in 
the auction-room, and consigned to alien 
hands by the ruthless agents of the salle 
des ventes ; we have pictured in the future 
the tears and slow decline of wives, the 
helpless wonderment and hopeless future 
of children reared in comfort, and the 
suicidal ends of husbands and fathers. 
Suicide, indeed, is only too common a 
termination to life with the frequenters of 
the Bourse; disease of the heart, too, this 
is not uncommon with them, brought on by 
the intensity of the daily exertions of the 
speculator who stakes, not unfrequently, 
his whole means of existence upon a word 
of idle gossip, a trivial incident, or a chance 
rumour. 

During the time of the passing illness of 
the Emperor of the French at St. Cloud, 
at the end of last summer, the report of a 
cigarette smoked the less by his majesty, 
or of a bad appetite at breakfast, caused 
thousands to change hands, and brought 
ruin to multitudes; and when the future 
looks dark with war, the leaps of the 
prices of the market follow each other 
with lightning rapidity. A single phrase 
of Ollivier, overheard in the Chamber of 
Deputies, before the outbreak of the French 
and Prussian war, and brought down by a 
cab in full gallop to the Bourse, sent the 
funds up to a towering height, only, how- 
ever, to fall, like a partridge when shot in 
the head, with double rapidity. But the 
most pleasing instance of effect produced 
on the Bourse by light causes was one of 
which we were informed by an eye-witness. 
A hausse of the Bourse was veritably 
brought about by the entry of a stray 
swallow into the building. The boursi- 
cotier spirits were actually touched by the 
strangeness of this apparition, and the 
Bourse rose. 

The rage for speculation scizes by turns 
on all classes of society. Even your con- 
cierge turns boursicotier at times, and 
respectable fathers of families, patterns of 
order, probity, and domestic habits, mem- 
bers of learned professions, quiet dwellers 
in provincial towns, are bitten at times by 
the mad fury of speculation, and become 
changed from thenceforward. The conver- 
sion of the quiet provincial citizen into the 
wild gambler on the Parisian Bourse is a 
very rapid process. There are few resi- 
dents in the provinces who have not some 
cousin or friend in Paris who deals in 
money in some way or other. 

Suppose M. Tartempin, local juge de paix, 





has saved a little money out of his small 
income; Tartempin applies to his cousin in 
the capital for advice as to investment ; high 
interest has charms for Tartempin, as for 
many, and the Parisian cousin advises him 
to buy twenty shares of the Parisian Gas 
Company, which seems to be in a good way. 
Tartempin then buys twenty shares, or 
“actions,” of the Companie Parisienne de 
Gas, and the actions continue to rise in the 
market from eight hundred frances to two 
thousand. Tartempin, who has watched the 
rise of the gas shares daily in triumph as he 
gloated over the share-list in his daily jour- 
nal in his little town, is overjoyed; but there 
must be an end at last to the rising of gas 
shares, Tartempin thinks, and he will sell 
out. Since he has thus made a little money, 
Tartempin will not refuse himself the 
pleasure of a trip to Paris to see to the 
operation. Arriving in Paris, Tartempin 
goes with the money-dealing cousin to the 
Bourse, just to see how his shares are sold, 
and what the Bourse is really like. Tar- 
tempin’s shares are sold, and Tartempin 
carefully puts the money away in his 
pocket-book in his breast-pocket, and in- 
quires about the strange scene before him. 
“Everything en hausse just now,” says the 
cousin, “‘ but there will be a baisse before 
the day is over.” Tartempin’s cousin, by 
the simple process of buying and selling 
Espagnols, wins before Tartempin’s eyes, in 
a quarter of an hour, more than twice the 
amount of his paltry salary as juge de paix 
for a year. Tartempin is caught, Tartem- 
pin will play his gas winnings on Italians. 
The hausse still continues long enough for 
Tartempin to come off a very considerable 
winner before the baisse setsin. It is at the 
Bourse as at Baden and Homberg. The best 
thing which can happen to a commencing 
player is to lose; if he lose, the probability 
is he will cease to play; if he win, the 
desire of play will in all human likelihood 
get hold of him. Since he has won once, 
why should he not do so again? Tartem- 
pin thinks at once that he has the stuff in 
him to make a magnate of the Bourse; he 
dreams that night of playing immense 
coups; actions of Italian, Spanish, and 
Lombard rentes dance before his eyes, and 
fall down in piles before his feet. Adieu 
now to Tartempin’s peaceful days and quiet 
nights of slumber. The poor man has 
visions now of being able in time to hold 
the market against Rothschild, for he is 
successful for awhile, and his head is turned 
with his success in such a way that the 
steady provincial dignitary rushes into all 
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the wild pleasures of Paris, and catches 
the loose morality of the boursicotier world, 
and he neglects shamefully the lady who 
has been the wife of his bosom for twenty 
years; he feels a sort of rejuvenescence. 
Why should he not take advantage of this 
strange return of the glow of youth in his 
blood ? Fifty years will soon be on him; till 
that time, vogue la galére, let us snatch at 
pleasure as she flies, and play for our 
millions. Tartempin’s career of success, 
however, does not last long without a 
break in it, and the juge de paix, to stop 
the gap of severe losses, is fain to lend his 
hitherto respectable name to bubble com- 
panies, got up with mock capital, to take 
in the unwary ; and so goes on from extrava- 
gant play to play still more extravagant at 
the Bourse, till he risks all he has for a 
baisse at a certain crisis of the war against 
Austria in Italy, when the peace of Villa- 
franca comes and ruins han and his family ; 
and, after a period of deep dejection and 
remorse, Tartempin dies of disease of the 
heart, while some of the companions of 
his folly come to an end by suicide. 
Tartempin may, perhaps, have only 
ruined himself and those who belong to 
him; but generally the fall of a Triton of 
the Bourse comes down with annihilating 
force upon the shoals of minnows who 
sport in his shadow. A true boursicotier 
stays at nothing to take in the unwary; 
he respects no feelings, divine or human, 
and will fabricate, without a twinge of re- 
morse, a false rnmour which shall throw a 
capital or a nation into all the convulsions 
of patriotic anguish. The last boursicotier 
invention in this way was the false despatch 
posted at the Bourse of a victory by the 
French over the Prussians — twenty-five 
thousand Prussians, no less, according to 
the report, were taken prisoners, and the 
Crown Prince to boot. The news spread 
over all Paris in half an hour, and from 
thence to the departments. In the even- 
ing of that very same day, news of an op- 
posite character was received, the severe but 
glorious defeat of MacMahon at Woerth, 
and the intense anguish of the disappoint- 
ment of the Parisians will not be for- 
— by those who witnessed it. The 
arisian populace, in revenge for being 
so played upon, broke into the Bourse ; 
smashed the corbeil and all they could lay 
their hands on; they would have burnt the 
building had it not been of stone; and they 
demanded loudly that the Bourse should 
be shut up altogether during the war. 
Such a demand leads one to think of whe- 





ther it would be possible to shut up the 
Bourse entirely—to suppress it altogether. 
This may not be possible, but to regulate 
it, and moderate its maleficent passions in 
some way, is a reform which we may be sure 
a sane society will, at some time or other, 
endeavour to effect. 





OUT OF DOORS. 





Ir I have a peculiarity more marked 
than another, it is my intense partiality for 
any kind of relaxation or adventure which 
will take me from the crushing influence 
of a roof. To such an extent have I hn- 
moured this bent of mine, that, on more 
than one occasion, I have closed the door 
behind me, and not returned till the dust 
of many seasons had settled on my house- 
hold gods. For years together I have 
roamed far and wide, indulging my vaga- 
bond propensities; and once, I actually 
stuck to the open for nine months, never 
darkening a door for the purposes of sleep, 
but contenting myself with mother earth's 
bosom for a couch, and the sparkling cover- 
let of the heavens for a quilt. That last 
sentence, I fancy, does not ring badly, but, 
as we are creeping winterwards, it bears a 
somewhat chilly construction, and will, I 
doubt not, incline the reader to contemplate 
with satisfaction the promise of his or her 
snug bed. 

For many years, then, I held the key 
of the fields in various countries and 
climes, passing my nights under the wide 
expanse of jewelled firmament, with an 
exhilarating feeling of liberty, or, when 
the sky was overcast and the times “a bit 
humid,” I philosophically reasoned that, 
being thoroughly saturated, matters could 
not be much worse. Night after night 
have I spent in the flowering glades of the 
South, listening to the music of a countless 
chorus, in which tree-toad and cigala took 
the alto and the bass. And there were 
illuminations, too, that sparkled in every 
leafy hollow, tiny lamps that flitted to and 
fro, as myriads of fire-flies darted here and 
there, twisting and twirling in their aérial 
dance. At other times I have passed 
hours gazing upwards through the black 
veil of darkness, watching the dread fire- 
works of war, and tracing the elliptical 
pathway of the messengers of destruction 
as they soared on high, with their lamp of 
death, to do their cruel mission in a be- 
leaguered town. 

But what has all this to do with the 
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paper I am writing, which is intended to 
be an essay on the ethics of out-door 
amusements? Well, only this much, that 
it serves to show that such a_ subject 
should lose nothing at the hands of one 
who is insanely attached to an al fresco 
existence. Whenever my wanderings in 
summer-time have led me into the larger 
cities of the Old and New Worlds, my 
first inquiry, when seeking an hour’s plea- 
sure, has been for the nearest public 
garden. Thus, on my first visit to Paris, 
in the golden period of my life, I was 
soon inducted into the mysteries of all its 
famous places of open air amusement. In 
Vienna it was not long before I had 
visited every café concert in the Prater, 
had watched the mazy waltz at the Sperle, 
and had quaffed my Bavarian beer while lis- 
tening to the music of Strauss in the Volks- 
garten. At Naples I have sauntered for 
hours in the alleys of the Villa Reale, 
dreaming to the murmur of the moonlit 
waters as they broke in a silver fringe 
along the sa:.ds at my feet. In Milan I 
have listened to the receding footsteps of 
the last wayfarer, while I, the last con- 
sumer at the café on the Piazza del Duomo, 
took my last sip of granita, glancing up- 
wards through the wreathy mist from my 
cigarette at the star-bespangled tracery of 
the hundred pinnacles of the most exqui- 
site of cathedrals. And away towards the 
Far West I have drunk my lager beer in 
the beer-gardens of Cincinnati, and smoked 
the calumet of peace where, but little more 
than half a century ago, the Red Indian 
pitched his wigwam. So, | think, that my 
views of out-door life will at least be al- 
lowed to be the views of a man who has 
studied his subject. 

In the first place, I maintain that we, 
as a people, do not understand amusing 
ourselves in the open. Perhaps the in- 
fluences of climate may have a great deal 
to do with this inaptitude, but still there 
was a time when our highest social classes 
did not disdain our Ranelaghs and Vaux- 
halls. After all, with two such summers 
as that of last year and this, I ought 
scarcely to abuse the climate as the cause ; 
for, with the thermometer at something 
over eighty degrees, anything was pre- 
ferable to the Turkish-bath atmosphere of 
our theatres, or the oven-like density of our 
homes. Whatever may be the preventive 
influence, it is certain that in these days 
our better classes hold steadily aloof from the 
public gardens, which now seek their sup- 
port from the most undesirable portion of 





our population. Have we grown coarser 
in our manners when thrown together at 
open-air entertainments? It would seem 
so; for those who have any claims to 
respectability and position have entirely 
forsaken the amusements to be found at 
those places which have succeeded to the 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and Marylebone Gar- 
dens of the last century. 

But, again, this reasoning would hardly 
seem logical, for we are continually flatter- 
ing ourselves on the great improvement 
which has come over our social condition ; 
and, indeed, in these days of progress, the 
bearing of a city clerk or a gentleman of 
the counter, is said to be equal, if not 
superior, to that of my lord in 1770. At 
that period, I believe, it was customary for 
a gentleman to esteem himself a two-bottle 
man; but as they dined early in those days, 
I presume Jack Hardcastle and Toby Tren- 
chard had time to work off the vinous 
fumes before escorting Lady Betty and 
her companions to the famous Rotunda at 
Chelsea. We certainly have few or no two- 
bottle men now, but the more plebeian fre- 
quenters of our gardens in 1870, manage, 
nevertheless, to get very noisy and objec- 
tionable on vast quantities of brandy and 
soda-water, to the great scandal of the more 
sober seekers after amusement. This age 
of ours is a great leveller, outwardly, of 
rank and position, for the broad cloth and 
fashions of to-day make it difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the nobleman and the 
commonest commoner. But the taint of 
vulgarity and ill-breeding is morally certain 
to assert itself, and is too frequently con- 
spicuous among those who now seek their 
pleasure out of doors. 

The absence of the better classes cannot 
certainly be traced to the smallness of the 


fee demanded at the gates of, say, for in- | 


stance, Cremorne; for the proprietors of 
Vauxhall, in 1739, advertised that a thou- 
sand tickets would be issued to subscribers 
at twenty-five shillings each, to admit two 
persons every evening during the entire 
season. Those persons who did not come thus 
provided, were to be charged one shilling 
for admission. How careful they were of 
their company at the old gardens in the old 
time, is plain from a further notice to this 
effect: ‘‘ All subscribers are desired not to 
permit their tickets to get into the hands 
of persons of evil repute, it being abso- 
lutely necessary to exclude all such.” And 
where can we expect to see again such a 
picture as is here described by a last-cen- 
tury chronicler? Writing of Vauxhall and 
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Marylebone Gardens, he says: “ Ladies 
walked about in their hoops, sacques, and 
caps, resplendent in brocaded silks and 
satins, as though they were lounging in 
their own drawing-rooms. In their suite 
moved a courtly throng of powdered gal- 
lants, their hats under their arms, the 
persuasive rapier, that counselled a civil 
tongue, on their hips, and a style and bear- 
ing with them that savoured greatly of 
St. James’s.” Even so late as 1823, the 
regulations at Vauxhall, with regard to 
becoming costume, were remarkably strin- 
gent, and none could hope for admission 
unless suitably attired. In those days, 
dukes and princes of the blood sauntered 
away a few hours beneath the sparkling 
arcades of parti-coloured lamps. There 
was none of that indecent mobbing then, 
which now drives royalty from every place 
of public resort—perhaps, however, at the 
time we speak of, people were more accus- 
tomed to the sight and companionship of 
princes than they are now. 

The Crystal Palace, as a garden alone, 
serves to bring all classes of our pleasure- 
seekers together; but there the amusement 
offered is of a most exceptional character, 
and it would be strange, indeed, if its 
beautiful courts did not in some degree 
humanise the most illiterate and uncivilised 
of those who throng its galleries and ter- 
races. This glorious hall of entertain- 
ments appeals as much to the intellect 
as to the senses, and except, perhaps, at 
the great firework fétes, the “cad” element 
is not strongly represented. It is to this 
element, which is gaining ground every 
day, that we owe all the discomfort inci- 
dental to our out-door gatherings, and to 
the shame of many of the proprietors of 
public gardens, the cad is too often the 
only person catered for, and thus fostered 
and made much of. 

But to return to the point from which we 
started. We seem, as a people, to have lost 
in these days our taste, if, indeed, we ever 
strongly possessed it, for evenings out of 
doors, though some proprietors of subur- 
ban gardens may hold a contrary opinion. 
The patrons, however, of these places are 
scarcely to be taken as worthy representa- 
tives of our population, and even this class 
can only be induced to spend its money by 
having placed before it the highest spiced 
dishes. Of the style of entertainment and 
of the quality of the frequenters of the 
places mentioned, I shall have something 
to say by-and-bye. Whatever may be the 
cause, we are, undoubtedly, with the ex- 





ceptions quoted, inimical to garden life. 
Of course I do not include the exquisite 
morning gatherings at the Royal Bota- 
nical or the Horticultural; my business is 
with those places which display their glories 
after dark, and are supposed to provide re- 
laxation for the labouring masses of every 
degree. 

In 1866, I spent a few weeks of the 
summer in Vienna, and my favourite lounge 
of an evening was the Volksgarten. For 
the small sum of tenpence I could delight 
my ears with the best of classical music, 
and the delightfully inspiriting measures 
of Strauss. There was a brilliantly illu- 
minated pavilion, from which came the 
sighing sweep of a hundred bows, now 
rising, now falling in measured cadence 
to the movement of the magic baton. 
There were innumerable gas-trees laden 
with luminous fruit; and arranged sym- 
metrically, that all who were seated might 
see and hear, were marble tables and clus- 
tering chairs. Omnipresent waiters darted 
hither and thither, obedient to the thirsty 
desires of a well-ordered crowd. And such 
a crowd! Surely, nowhere else could so 
many lions have been seen for tenpence. 
I recollect one evening which is especially 
worthy of being quoted. At the third table 
from that at which I was engaged with an 
ice, were seated the King of Hanover, the 
Crown Prince of Saxony, Prince and Prin- 
cess Teck, Lord Bloomfield, and the Duc de 
Grammont. Lounging about were two or 
three archdukes, and a number of generals 
and superior officers, all in uniform, and a 
plentiful sprinkling of attachés and minis- 
terial employés sauntered in the alleys, or 
sipped their coffee in front of the orchestra. 
As for counts and barons, their name was 
legion, and it was difficult, indeed, to make 
one’s way along the promenade without 
jostling, or being jostled, by some Hun- 
garian magnate or Austrian noble. Glanc- 
ing at the table immediately to my left, 
I was politely saluted by a raised hat. 
The gentleman who vouchsafed me this re- 
cognition and courtesy was a shopkeeper 
on the Graben, from whom I had that 
morning purchased a cigar-case. He had 
brought his wife and beautifully dressed 
children, and the happy family, unawed 
by, and scarcely noticing the blue-blooded 
aristocracy in their vicinity, were giving 
their undivided attention to cakes and 
iced lemonade. My landlord was also pre- 
sent with his daughters, and a cabinet- 
maker, whom I had often seen toiling at 
his bench, from my window, paused at my 
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side and begged a light. Whatever may 
be said in favour of the political latitude of 
our institutions, I fancy it will be a long 
time before we see in England such ab- 
solute social liberty as this. 

In our present condition, it would be 
simply impossible for such a scene to be 
witnessed at any of our open-air entertain- 
ments. Mr. Cad and his associates would 
soon make the chosen garden too hot for 
those who are their superiors by birth and 
bearing. It is the fault of Mr. Cad and his 
class, in fact, that we do not see a better and 
more select attendance at al fresco gather- 
ings, and the sooner he and his belongings 
are put down the better it will be for our 
social progress, in this as in other mat- 
ters. I would fain hope, then, that before 
many summers are passed, an enterprising 
purveyor of amusements may rise up 
amongst us; one who will rule despotically 
in his glittering kingdom of light, and 
give such an entertainment, so conducted 
that all grades of society may learn to 
mingle freely and with confidence in each 
other. As I have said, I am a great 
advocate for evenings out of doors, and 
from what I have witnessed abroad, I am 
convinced that nothing tends so much to 
humanise a people as bringing all classes 
together. ‘he rougher element can be 
softened and polished by its contact with 
one that is superior, and a mutual respect 
may grow up where previously there had 
been mistrust and misconception. 

In another paper I shall endeavour to 
give my views of the entertainments offered 
at our public gardens, and of their tendency 
upon those who frequent them. 





REXTOWN-ON-THE-SEA. 





THE scene of the Ballyskelter races* is 
not very far from Rextown-on-the-Sea, 
whose greater glories Ballyskelter (Old or 
New) cheerfully acknowledges. If Bally- 
skelter claims the title of “the Brighton 
of Ireland,” we at Rextown are considered 
to run another English watering-place very 
hard, and proudly flaunt on our banner 
“the Irish Scarboro’.” Without really in- 
stituting such comparisons, always more 
or less painful, it may be said that Rex- 
town is a charming spot, where any one 
who loves the sea will get an overpower- 
ing abundance of that article, and not have 
it served out to him round corners, or 





* See ALL THB YEAR Rovunp, New Series, vol. iv., 
p- 465, 





through small openings, as is the case at 
some other places. From every point is 
seen the same boundless waste of blue; 
everywhere the breezes come wafted in- 
wards, fresh, yet not chilling or sharp; the 
great hill or mountain which rises out of the 
water on the opposite side of the bay only 
wants a crater to look like Vesuvius, or, 
as the more irreverent would say, like an 
admiral’s cocked-hat fallen overboard and 
floating on the waves. 

Rextown was formerly a poor fishing- 
village, known as Dunsheary; but, once 
upon a time, the first gentleman in Europe, 
on a visit to various parts of his dominions, 
landed here, and the obsequious little place 
immediately changed its name to Rextown. 
A tiny column, looking like an enlarged 
chess-pawn, or still more like an old- 
fashioned constable’s staff, tipped with a 
crown, marks to this day the glorious spot 
where that gentlemanly and royal foot first 
touched the ground. At a later period of 
its history it was chosen as a mail-packet 
station; a handsome harbour was con- 
structed, and then Rextown became of- 
ficially, and as of right, a watering-place. 
Coming in on some bright morning in the 
packet, the tiers of terraces have quite 
an Italian air, and sparkle and glitter in 
the morning as if we were in the Mediter- 
ranean and passing by Spezia. There 
are two or three hotels perched on in- 
viting eminences, round whose base the 
waves plash lazily. And here, as at Bally- 
skelter, we have “jontility” developed in 
the highest degree, and lists of persons are 
daily set down by the rival hotels as “ so- 
journing” at these houses. In our morning 
journals we read without surprise, althongh 
with respectful interest, some such list as 
the following : 

“The O’Shaughnessy and suite are at pre- 
sent sojourning at Bolger’s Royal George- 
ville Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Horace Morphy, 
Miss Florence Morphy, Masters G. and E. 
Morphy, and suite, are sojourning at Bol- 
ger’s Royal Georgeville Hotel, after a pro- 
tracted tour of visits in Cumberland. Sir 
James O’Callaghan, Bart., and suite, have 
left the Georgeville. The O’Grogan and 
suite have arrived.” 

“* Suite,” it will be seen, is “ the thing,” 
and even the smallest complement of re- 
tainers does duty under this denomination. 
But the principle is carried further in the 
instance of the mail boats, in whose cabins 
a piece of paper is duly left, so that all 
who have that weakness can set down their 
names “and suite” as having “ crossed over 
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to England.” This amiable weakness of 
being fine and genteel breaks out in the 
nomenclature of our villas and terraces. 
Thus we have Belgrave-square, which Mrs. 
Molloy is glad to put on her cards of invita- 
tion: “Mr. Molloy and I will be so glad 
to see you at Belgrave-square.” Near us 
we have “ Grosvenor-terrace,” with other 
high palatial denominations ; and these pre- 
tentious titles have a significance beyond 
the mere affectation that provokes a smile. 
The taste for the genteel goes deep here, 
and all through the country we have 
Belgrave-square in all sorts of shapes: in 
the love of small show and cheap display, 
in the passion for all manner of poor little 
titles and honours, in “ going to the castle,” 
and all the rest of the electro-plated cere- 
monials. “ Going to the castle” is a magni- 
ficent business; and, with a view to its 
glories, the country attorneys, who fill the 
offices of clerks of the peace, have actually 
got a uniform invented for themselves, and 
exhibit, like French deputies, silver collars 
and flaps all over. 

The two limbs on which Rextown sup- 
ports itself are the mail-packet service and 
the yachts. Nowhere is the postal service 
conducted so magnificently ; and monster 
packets steam in and out four times a 
day from a pier constructed specially for 
their accommodation. At Folkstone, and 
Dover, and Newhaven the trains come down 
to the packets; while the tiny boats, into 
which the foredoomed passengers crawl 
down by steep ladders, wait far below. <A 
fiendish nature domiciled at one of these 
ports might literally revel in feasts of 
human agony, keeping up with the steamer 
as she creeps slowly from the smooth shelter 
behind the piers and warehouses, which 
mask the great sea outside, tumbling, and 
tossing, and roaring for its prey. The hap- 
less passenger, hearing, perhaps, no sound 
of wind, beguiles himself into the certainty 
that there will be a fair, fresh passage. 
But the resident fiend on the pier may just 
catch a glimpse of a face turning livid as 
the light craft is caught on the back of a 
frisky billow, which tosses it violently on 
to another, while the unhappy vessel passes 
out slowly, buffeted and overwhelmed in 
the struggle. It is very different at Rex- 
town. According to the genteel law of all 
packet stations, every one goes down at 
six o’clock to see the packet come in; and 
in the summer-time the bevy of fine bloom- 
ing girls, from all the rich pasture dis- 
tricts of the country, gay, lively, coquettish, 
skittish, that cluster here, is a sight to see. 


} 





The pier is handsomely fenced from the 
sun by broad shedding, like a gigantic 
parasol, under which waits the expectant 
train, wait also the mail guards, mail 
agents, chiefs of station, hotel emissaries, 
and the rest. Suddenly, at the entrance 
of the harbour, is seen the huge vessel, 
her four chimneys pouring out volumes of 
black smoke, her huge paddles churning 
the water, and the bridge, on which a 
county ball could be given, crowded with 
passengers. On she comes slowly, and is 
brought up alongside with the nicety of a 
waggonette guided by a good coachman. 
Then, of course, we make two lines, and 
watch the interesting procession pass by. 
It is curious how an accurate observer will 
find the same typical elements exhibited 
invariably: the vast bundles and boxes 
carried in each hand nervously, as though 
they contained precious stones or gold; 
the invariable bird-cage; the stout fussy 
woman in the hat, dragging an unhappy 
child after her, as if it were a dog at the 
end of a chain. And though there is no 
hurry, universal is the eagerness to have 
done with this good ship, which has behaved 
so well; though, it must be said, the good 
ship is no less willing to be quit of her 
freight. Nothing is more amusing in these 
mail services than the good-humoured tole- 
ration of the sailors for the passengers, 
whom they endure as a species of intruders. 
They affect merely to be in the service of 
the mails. 

Seeing the packets off at Rextown is 
sometimes dramatic enough. It is a dark 
autumn evening, the air cool, the sea not in 
that sickly Mediterranean calm, which is 
of an effeminate sort, but fresh and invigo- 
rating, while the lights are twinkling in the 
Rextown amphitheatre behind us. Other 
lights, watch-lights of some fifty yachts, dot 
the harbour, and are reflected in the eddying 
waters, while, beyond, a fiercely red glare, 
changing slowly to a white as fierce, 
marks the entrance to the port. The great 
steamer lies beside the pier, uttering low 
growls of impatience at being detained so 
long. Her sailors all wait clustered on the 
pier, looking towards the mouth of a 
tunnel, a few hundred yards away. Snd- 
denly is heard a shrill whistling and shriek- 
ing, and out emerges the passenger train, 
and comes sweeping down alongside. In- 
stantly all is bustle and animation. Doors fly 
open like those of cupboards, a hundred pas- 
sengers descend and dash at the gangway, 
laden inconveniently with bundles which 
they would not part with for the bare life, 
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rushing on board with nearly the same 
eagerness that the rival passengers had 
shown to get away from the ship, while 
luggage is tumbled out hastily, crashed 
down with all speed, for the mails are com- 
ing in a few moments, and that train must 
be out of the way. Now the bell begins to 
clang out, and a fresh screaming is heard, 
and a miniature train of one carriage and 
two vans comes gliding up. The captain and 
officers appear on deck, the sailors stand b 

the ropes. The mail guards let themselves 
out of the cupboards where they have been 
strangely shut up with their bags and a 
lantern. A huge American mail has come, 
and the vast number of sacks would load 
a small schooner. All the sailors go vigor- 
ously to work, and hurry on board, bend- 
ing under their sacks like nautical millers’ 
men. At last they are checked off; the 
bell rings for the last time, and away 
steams the great ship slowly and grandly. 

As we turn away from this spectacle, 
sounds of music float from the far-distant 
end of the pier, which, even through the 
darkness, is all blackened as with flies. 
Hither every one repairs for an evening 
promenade, with the moon shining over- 
head, or a sort of grey twilight: the fresh 
ocean breeze tempered down into balmy 
zephyrs, cooling and inspiriting. Backward 
and forward pass and repass the Rextown 
belles, chattering, laughing, flirting: the 
exercise and air is good for their glowing 
cheeks and violet eyes. Peculiar cadences, 
that amuse and interest the stranger, 
proceed from their lips; that Doric expos- 
tulation or entreaty, “ Ah, sure! now you 
don’t mean that ?” “ Ah, for shame, now!” 
“Oh! I'd give my eyes to go to the 
castle!” All this while there is a ring 
of lights on the ground, like a circle of 
illuminated Drnidical stones, and in this 
charmed circle a large band discourses ex- 
cellent music. On the water cluster boats, 
languidly paddling, lounging, as it were, 
while their occupants rest on their oars to 
listen. Charming nights these, Italian 
almost, that send the visitor home in a 
dreamy state to the prettiest and balmiest 
of chambers. 

We have also the Rextown regatta, 
when yachts from every port in the king- 
dom come flocking in like sea-birds ; when 
the two clubs throw open their doors, and 
crowd their roofs with the fair. Below on 
the terraces the bands play, and in the 
boat-houses are given balls and suppers. 
In Rextown we should be unfaithful to 
the immortal philosophy of Little Pedling- 





ton, which, indeed, obtains all the world 
over, if we had not some “ drawing of the 
line;” and, as a matter of course, one of 
our club-houses is “the genteel thing,” 
the other “very decent, respectable, and 
all that, you know,” but still hardly the 
thing. The first does not even see the 
other, and, calm in assured superiority, 
makes no effort to hold its position: the 
other trembles while it is compelled to 
adore. We have, of course, the Rextown 
Moderator (Liberal), and the Rextown 
Conservative, who trade on these differ- 
ences. Both are occasionally hard pressed 
for news, as the following extracts will 
testify : 


ALARMING ACCIDENT. 


On yesterday evening a horse and van, 
belonging to Mr. Derby, the well-known 
victualler of our township, took fright, and 
proceeded at a rapid pace down the main 
street. As that thoroughfare was thronged, 
it being the busiest season of the day, it 
was a merciful interposition that some 
frightful catastrophe did not take place. 
As it was, young Master Murphy, son of 
J. Murphy, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S.1., the 
distinguished physician, at present sojourn- 
ing at Berinda-terrace, slipped, and, for a 
moment, was in great peril. But sub-con- 
stable Houlahan, with great presence of 
mind, rushed forward and succeeded in 
arresting the further progress of the in- 
furiated animal. Acts such as these re- 
quire no comment. 


THE MAIL SERVICE. 


The Glorious Erin, Captain Codd, and the 
Malachy, Captain Roe, are detailed for 
the fortnight’s duty, the former taking the 
morning, the latter the evening service. 
It is rumoured that the sister vessel will 
be entirely repainted at this port, which 
will give employment to a large number 
of hands. This is a step in the right 
direction. 


GRACEFUL ACT OF FEELING. 


It being known that J. Thompson 
M‘Curdy, Esq., agent to the Right Honour- 
able Earl of Mountstucco, the lord of the 
soil, had returned from England with his 
youthful bride, it was resolved to present the 
happy pair with an address of congratula- 
tion. The deputation bearing the address, 
exquisitely emblazoned by Miss Malone, 
was received at a sumptuous lunch, when 
the following toasts were given and ac- 
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knowledged. The health of Dr. Diugenan ; 
the health of Dr. E. Dingenan, responded 
to in suitable terms; the legal profession, 
responded to by Mr. O’Rorke, attorney- 
at-law ; the commercial prosperity of Rex- 
town, responded to by Mr. Drimmie, deputy 
manager of the Royal Commercial Bank ; 
the Rextown New Market, responded to by 
Mr. Fisher; the wives and mothers of Rex- 
town, responded to by Dr. E. Diugenan, in 
a happy strain of humour, convulsing the 
audience, when he alluded to all that he 
had done for the wives and mothers of 
Rextown. 


Sometimes a ship of war comes into 
Rextown, or a great transport vessel, like 
the Himalaya, moors along the jetty to take 
on board the gallant —th (Troubadours), 
bound for Gibraltar. Then the scene of 
animation becomes wonderful. Whole batta- 
lions of our Rextown young belles invade 
the ship, blooming, full of spirits, and irre- 
sistible. Sentries are indeed posted with 
orders to let no one on board who has no 
business there; but these handsome, defiant 
creatures all have business ; they know Cap- 
tain Dobbs, or Major Spring, and talk over 
the honest Cerberus, who believes in their 
amiable fictions. Thus Norah and Kathleen 
and little George, leaving mamma on shore 
(mamma is nervous), swarm over the decks, 
delighted with everything, and captivating 
the naval officers by their open delight and 
surprise. They must see every corner, and 
stumble on the private cabins and berths, 
saying, “they were so curious.”” On their 
dashing figures are all the laces and silks 
of the Mantalini of Rextown, who flou- 
rishes exceedingly, employing regiments of 
young ladies, and boasting of her trips to 
Paris. 

Such is an impartial view of Rextown, 
an exceedingly pleasant, refreshing little 
watering-place, where the best and most 
abundant sea air is to be had cheaply. A 
word, too, may be said for the bathing, 
which is of an honest, primitive sort. The 
shore is all rocks and crags, so bathing- 
machines would be about as useful there as 
a mail-phaeton and a pair of steppers ; but 
instead there are bathing-boxes among the 
rocks, and planks and rails projecting far 
out, over which the boisterous waves come 
tumbling and dashing, into which our 
Rextown girls plunge riotously, and dash 
and splash about like mermaids. While 
for the men there is a sequestered spot on 
the flank of the east pier, where innumer- 
able old Adams and young continually fly 





along vertical spring-boards, turn summer- 
saults in the air, and are swallowed up 
in the breakers after a hideous splash and 
plunge. 





HOW THE “CAPTAIN” WAS LOST. 





Sivce the Royal George, with her crew 
of six hundred men, went down suddenly 
off Spithead, there has been no catastrophe 
on the ocean (we are not here speaking 
of wrecks properly so called) so instanta- 
neous and so terrible as the loss of the 
Captain, with five hundred and forty offi- 
cers and sailors, a few weeks since, off Cape 
Finisterre. The evidence taken at the in- 
quiry seems to show that the unfortunate 
vessel, always crank, dangerous, and far 
too low in the water, as denounced by Mr. 
Reed and the best authorities, was carry- 
ing too much sail at the moment that, in a 
moderate gale, she suddenly capsized, and 
sank like a huge coffin, only eighteen of 
the crew escaping with their lives. 

The pamphlet published by the late 
Captain Coles, the inventor of turret 
ships, who himself perished in his ill-fated 
vessel, as well as the rival work on Iron- 
clad Ships, published last year by Mr. E. 
J. Reed, the late Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, and the Vice-President of the Insti- 
tute of Naval Architects, enable us to gain 
a clear view of the merits and demerits of 
these as yet unproved vessels. 

Onur first iron-clad ships were mere float- 
ing batteries, not meant for sea service, 
but built during the Crimean war to attack 
land batteries. In 1855, Commander Cow- 
per Coles, of the Stromboli, finding that 
even the lightest English vessel drew too 
much water for the Russian shallows, 
put together in one night, in the Sea of 
Azof, a raft made of barrels, spars, and 
boards, so light as to float like a ship, 
so low that it presented no mark to the 
enemy's guns, so buoyant that it sup- 
ported with ease heavy artillery, and so 
strong that it did not suffer from the 
recoil, and was towed a hundred miles 
through a rough sea without injury. With 
this raft, named by the delighted sailors, 
proud of their handiwork, the Lady Nancy, 
the Russian stores at Taganrog were de- 
stroyed. Stimulated, we suppose, by this 
success, and by a generous leader in the 
Times, Captain Coles devised a ship with a 
double bottom, sharp at both ends, and 
with a hemispherical tower, to attack the 
Russian forts in the Baltic and Black Sea, 
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Ordered home to submit his plans and 
models to the Admiralty, Captain Coles 
shared the usual fate of reformers and 
inventors, however honest, however inge- 

‘nious; he found only the usual Chinese 
Toryism, and that virulent hatred of change 
even for the better which especially distin- 
guishes Englishmen when in office. One 
clever man alone, Mr. Brunel, saw and ap- 
proved the plan. 

** You have hit on the right thing,” he 
said. ‘I myself have been devising some- 
thing for the same purpose; but your plan 
is so superior to mine, that I shall think no 
more of mine. I shall charge you nothing 
for my draughtsman. I have the greatest 
pleasure in helping a naval officer who is 
irying to benefit his country. Go on, per- 
severe, and you will succeed.” 

In 1859, Captain Coles again forwarded to 
the government drawings of his proposed 
shield and of turn-tables for the guns. The 
late Prince Consort examined these draw- 
ings with great interest, having himself 
turned his attention to the same subject, and 
to this interview Captain Coles was probably 
indebted for the Admiralty ever considering 
his idea at all. While the Admiralty still 
sneered, and dozed, and fancied itself think- 
ing, the American war broke out, and our 


prompt Yankee cousins soon availed them- 


selves of Captain Coles’s thoughts. The 
Federal Monitor, an iron raft with a re- 
volving tower and only two guns, drove off 
the Confederate Merrimac, an ironclad of ten 
guns, a vessel which had sunk or dispersed 
a wooden squadron of the now useless old 
school, had passed through a hail-storm 
fire from the heaviest Columbiads of the 
Federal batteries on the Point, and had all 
but driven the frightened New Yorkers 
to block up their harbour against the invul- 
nerable monster. 

The Americans were not slow to follow 
up this hint. In 1864, they had already 
built seventy turret vessels. Elated at this 
practical proof of the success of his pri- 
mary notion, however imperfect as yet in 
detail, poor Captain Coles, with all the 
pluck and energy of a British sailor, plied 
the Admiralty day and night with com- 
plaints, assurances, and promises. He 
guaranteed to build shot-proof rafts, with 
three-hundred pound guns and revolving 
shields, for sixty thousand pounds each.* 





* Mr. Reed tells us that the unlucky Captain cost 
one hundred and thirty-nine thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-four pounds; but what is that, when the 
Minotaur (ironclad) actually cost four hundred and 
eighty-five thousand three hundred and forty pounds ? 





There is no knowing, in the first years of 
costly experiment with iron, what this 
clever and sanguine inventor did not pro- 
pose to do. He offered, we find, among 
other things, for the eight hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds spent on three forts 
at Spithead, to convert twenty useless 
wooden line-of-battle ships into effective 
iron block-ships to resist monitors, land forts 
being, in his opinion, entirely useless. He 
undertook to build a vessel nearly one 
hundred feet shorter than the Warrior, to 
require only half the crew, and to cost at 
least one hundred thousand pounds less— 
and to disable and capture the Warrior in 
one hour. There can be no doubt, in fact, 
that the lamented gentleman led the Ad- 
miralty what we may be allowed perhaps to 
call a dog of a life; he was so vigorous, so 
restless, and so sanguine. 

In the mean time, Captain Coles’s ene- 
mies—the haters of change—gave him as 
good as they got. They kept up a ceaseless 
fire of aggravating doubts and scruples. 
Loud against Captain Coles grew the pro- 
phecies of the usual Cassandras. The con- 
cussion of forty pounds of powder would be 
so great that no gunner could live in the 
turrets. It would be impossible to move 
the turrets when the ships were in motion. 
The decks would blow up with the firing. 
The ship would become uninhabitable. The 
turrets would be instantly jammed by shot, 
and so rendered immovable. 

In 1861, however, after a steady system 
of blistering annoyances, and cold shower- 
baths of public opinion, the Admiralty began 
to slowly open one eye. A cupola vessel, 
the Trusty, made a successful trial trip in 
September, 1861. Captain Coles was then 
asked to furnish memoranda of suggestions 
(he had plenty of them by him you may be 
sure), so that a ship with two cupolas might 
be designed. These memoranda eventually 
resulted in the Prince Albert, a turret ship, 
built, however, for coast defence only. 

Lord Clarence Paget, in the naval de- 
bates of 1865, was especially hard on this 
“thorn in the Admiralty’s flesh,” who was 
constantly raising outcries which obtained 
a hearing in the press, constantly letting 
air and light into the Admiralty’s secret 
conclaves and old-fashioned anti-reform 
ways. My Lords shut the official door often 
enough on him, but he was one of those 
men who would not remain outside in the 
cold, and would not bear being treated like 
a madman, a swindler, or a begging-letter 
impostor. When Lord Clarence acknow- 
ledged Captain Coles in Parliament to be 
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“a clever and enterprising man,”’ but not 
a shipbuilder or designer, having, in his 
plans submitted to the government in 1862, 
committed this flagrant error, “ that he did 
not make provision for suflicient flotation,” 
Captain Coles denied any assumption of 
ever trying to become either a shipbuilder 
or a naval architect, and he showed that 
he had left all questions of “ displacement, 
draught, length, breadth,” &e., to the con- 
troller’s department. Captain Coles also 
proved that he objected to one of the early 
turret ships, the Favourite, because her 
hull was of wood, and not of iron. 

For some time it is evident, from a re- 
perusal of Captain Coles’s letters to the 
papers, that he wished for a sea-going 
turret ship, but hesitated about his power 
of producing one. Lord Clarence Paget 
said in 1865, in Parliament, that the great 
drawback of the turret ships was the diffi- 
culty of getting space clear of the rigging 
round the central cupolas, to give the guns 
training room and free scope to work. But 
Captain Coles showed he had met and 
mastered this difficulty three years before 
by inventing the tripod masts. Lord Cla- 
rence, with the usual official cautious 
mistrust of new inventions (as if all in- 
ventions were not new at first), still con- 
tended that if one leg of the tripod were 
shot away in a sea-fight, “the whole 
concern would come down.”’ Not so, but 
quite otherwise, replied the indefatigable 
and not-to-be-baffled inventor, for, “if one 
leg of my tripod is shot away, the other 
two mutually support each other; while, 
if the ordinary mast is wounded, its fall is 
only accelerated by the dragging weight 
of the rope rigging. Moreover, if kept 
painted, the tripods will last as long as 
the ship, while rope rigging is affected by 
wet and climate, and is a particularly heavy 
item in the repairs of the steam reserve 
supposed to be always ready for service.” 
Lord Clarence then pleaded the great 
time required to plate turrets and con- 
struct the vast machinery; but Captain 
Coles instantly shelled his adversary out 
of this last citadel by showing that the 
Messrs. Napier had in about ten months 
built the Rolfe Krake, a vessel of twelve 
hundred tons, with two turrets, for the 
Danish government, who had already 
ordered another. He also mentioned that 
the Russian government were building 
twelve turret ships at Newcastle, and one 
with two three-hundred pounders, from his 
special designs. As to the “enormous ma- 
chinery,”’ Captain Coles proved that it was 





the simplest matter in the world, being 
merely just the common winch, rack, and 
pinion, similar to those used on railway 
turn-tables. Stillin vain did Captain Coles 
waste more of his life, endeavouring to 
induce these obstinate, unprogressive Ad- 
miralty Lords to build a sea-going turret 
ship; and, since the Shoeburyness targets 
had then (1865) effectually resisted three- 
hundred pound steel bolts projected by 
sixty-pound charges of powder, to try the 
Blakeley six- hundred and nine- hundred 
pound guns on board a turret ship, no 
twelve-ton (three- hundred pound guns) 
even having then been worked on the 
broadside principle at sea. 

The Admiralty, compelled at last by the 
irresistible force of public opinion to try 
the turret ships, threw every obstacle in 
the inventor’s way, and made blundering 
and disingenuous experiments. As they had 
resisted the introduction of steam, so they 
now resisted the introduction of turret 
ships, and the system of a central fire. 
They preferred their own costly cobbling, 
letting other nations pass them in the race, 
and silently steal away the naval glory of 
England. How did the Admiralty at last 
try the powers of sea-going turret ships ? 
Will it be believed? They absolutely took 
a valuable three-decker with a rising floor, 
and to make her specially safe and stable, 
loaded her with no less than five iron towers; 
they dispensed with the compensatory power 
of masts, and sent to sea this mountain of 
iron, this vessel laden with death, under 
the command of that admirable officer, 
Captain Sherard Osborn, against whom it 
would almost appear, from this circum- 
stance, that my Lords must also have 
had a grudge. The vessel, however, won- 
derful to relate, did not sink after all, and 
made what was thought by Captain Coles 
and his friends a decidedly successful 
voyage. The experiments then went on 
faster, but were, to our mind from the first, 
rather ominous, Captain Coles’s clever and 
useful idea wanting then, as it wants now, 
many important modifications before a 
safe sea-going turret ship can be made 
practicable. 

In October, 1865, Her Majesty’s double- 
turreted screw corvettes, Wivern and Scor- 
pion, were launched. The Times, very active 
for the new vessels, spoke well of the expe- 
rimental cruises of these iron twins. They 
had a rough baptism, being taken in dirty 
weather into the terrible Race of Portland, 
and laid for some time broadside on the 
seas and the tideway. On or off the wind, 
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under sail, the result was equally good. 
They both took in seas liberally over their 
low decks amidship, but their lofty bows 
(with raised fore-topgallant forecastles) 
kept them dry when their heads could be 
kept to the seas. No water entered the 
turrets. The tripod masts stood bravely. 
There was not a crack or any starting of the 
paint at the joints of the turret plates. The 
Scorpion maintained the whole time a con- 
sistent three-quarters of a knot an hour 
in excess of the Wivern’s rate of going ; 
but then this could hardly be wondered at, 
since the Wivern, having no guns ready, 
carried one hundred and eighty tons of iron 
ballast in her turrets. They both made 
good snap-shot practice at casks from 
their twelve-ton smooth bore one hundred 
and fifty pounders, with the wind in the 
Channel blowing from thesouth, anda heavy 
rolling sea setting in. Each vessel steered 
well as long as the screw was revolving, but 
under sail alone they steered wildly ; “‘any- 
where” as the men said; but this the Coles 
party said could be put right by using 
Griffiths’s two-bladed screws. The vessels 
were tested for fourteen days in stormy 
weather in all winds from the strongest 
Channel gale, and with the wind never less 


than at “ a force of seven,” and of all places’ 


in the world off the dreaded Head of Port- 
land. ‘‘ Good vessels under steam or sail,” 
cried their abettors, patting the iron twins 
on the back, “but ill ventilated, damp 
between decks, and altogether uncomfort- 
able to both officers and men, evils, how- 
ever, which can be corrected, and might be 
expected of vessels not originally built for 
the royal navy.” 

In the mean time, Captain Coles, doting 
more and more on his ugly duck, as it 
began to develop into a swan, a rara avis, 
too, and without parallel, began to daily 
discover in it fresh beauties. He con- 
tended, with Commodore Rogers, of the 
American navy, that the turret ships or 
monitors, carrying their guns near the 
centres of motion, and supported by keels 
and keelsons, upborne by the depth of 
water, and carried by the whole strength 
of the hulls, would bear heavier guns than 
the old broadside ships could carry out on 
their ribs. He also declared, and with 
some justice, that the turret embrasures, 
quite filled up by the muzzles of the large 
guns, were safer for the workers than the 
open and numerous portholes of the broad- 
side ships ever could be. The Daily News, 
always a generous and enlightened paper, 
spoke warmly of some of Captain Coles’s 





new vessels. The Royal Sovereign had 
worked her double-barrelled turret in a 
sea-way rolling twenty-two degrees, where 
the guns of the old ironclads would only 
have fired in the sea, even if they had 
dared to open their ports. The same 
vessel had made an easy and quick passage 
back from Cherbourg. Shame, then, on 
the Admiralty, said this paper, that hitherto 
has only cut down and adapted the Royal 
Sovereign, and been three years converting 
the Prince Albert. 

This same year Captain Coles replied to 
thirty-one objections started by a com- 
mittee that sat upon his system. This 
committee, however, had already allowed 
publicly that the turret was the most effi- 
cient mode of carrying and working very 
heavy guns in a sea-way; that it afforded 
a steadier platform; that the turret gun 
was higher out of the water; that it could 
be fought longer and more efficiently than 
when mounted in broadside; that the 
extent to which a turret gun could be 
trained was limited only by the obstruc- 
tions; that it had great rapidity of fire, 
and was less liable to be interrupted by 
smoke ; that a turret gun was better protec- 
tion for the men; and that in an intricate 
channel, or up a winding river, the turret 
system gave a greater facility of keeping 
guns bearing on the enemy while following 
the course of the channel. Then, at last, 
reluctantly, but still quibbling and post- 
poning, “My Lords” agreed —to build? 
Oh, no—but to think over a design of a 
sea-going two-turret ship, when such de- 
sign should be prepared and submitted to 
the controller’s department. 

But while pointing out this disgraceful 
sequence of opposition to improvement by 
officials who squandered public money on 
a thousand ridiculous caprices, let us do 
justice to Mr. Reed. He, from the first, 
while admitting all the proved advan- 
tages of the monitor system, though a per- | 
sonal opponent of Captain Coles, who had 
ruffled his feathers in many a correspond- | 
ence, gravely, boldly, and thoughtfully 
denounced the dangers of all sea-going 
turret ships as yetinvented. His work on 
Iron-clad Ships bears the date of 1869. 
In an excellent though severe chapter on 
Turret Ships, Mr. Reed uses these strong 
but only too prophetic words, which, no 
doubt, brought the hot blood into the 
cheeks of poor Captain Coles when he read 
them, only a few short months ago. 

“ My opinion is,” says this great, though, 
perhaps, somewhat prejudiced authority— 
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“my opinion is, that no monitor of the 
American type, that is, no monitor with 
her turrets standing upon the low deck, 
unprotected by a breastwork, with all her 
hatchways, &c., opening through the lower 
deck, can be considered a satisfactory sea- 
going vessel ; such a vessel, depending as it 
does upon the water tightness of the junc- 
tion between the turret and the deck, and 
obtaining that tightness by means of the 
weight of the turret closing the junction, 
is unable to revolve her turret and fight 
her guns in a sea-way—a circumstance 
which alone renders her unfit for fighting 
actions at sea; and nothing can possibly 
prevent a pure monitor vessel from being 
deluged by the sea in rough weather to an 
extent which is incompatible with proper 
ventilation and comfort, as it is with fight- 
ing efficiency.” 

Mr. Reed then proves his case to our 
mind only too clearly (remember we are 
only condemning turret ships as they at 
present exist, for no doubt they will be the 
great fact of the future), by quoting the 
American official report of the behaviour of 
the monitors off Fort Sumter in rough 
weather. But for the weather clothes, the re- 
port says, the sea would have filled the tur- 
rets, some of the turrets would not lower, 
and the water got in round the base of 
the turret, and put out many of the en- 
gine fires. Even in a slight sea, the 
hatches had to be battened down; in hot 
weather the ships would not have been 
habitable. The ports had to be closed 
and caulked. The original monitor went 
down bodily on her way from Hampton 
Roads, in spite of pumps capable of throw- 
ing two thousand gallons a minute. The 
Weehauken, another monitor, went down 
at her moorings in Charleston harbour in 
three minutes, from a wave passing over 
her deck when the fore-hatch was open for 
ventilation. The Tecumseh sank, with all 
hands, four minutes after she had been 
struck by a torpedo ; and the Patapsco foun- 
dered in one minute, with sixty-two men, 
from the same cause. Another great fault 
of the turret ships is the liability of the 
turrets to be jammed, and of their machinery 
to be fixed by blows from heavy shots. In 
the night attack of the Charleston batteries, 
the monitors’ decks were in many cases 
penetrated, and their turrets rendered 
immovable. Mr. Reed also contends that 
by the adoption of high forecastles, like 
the Captain, to keep the vessel dry when 
steaming against a head sea, and also to 
enable the head sails to be worked, turret 





vessels are deprived of their primary and 
supreme advantage, that of providing a 
defended pivot for an all-round fire, and 
more especially for that very useful thing, 
a head fire. Mr. Reed is also of opinion 
that the tremendous simultaneous shock 
of two six hundred pound shots is not 
always to be preferred to the ten less 
powerful blows that such a vessel as the 
Hercules could deal the enemy's ship 
simultaneously in ten different directions. 

Such are a few of the arguments pro and 
con in the matter of turret ships. At pre- 
sent the great idea struck out by Captain 
Coles still needs much to render it prac- 
ticable. The terrible loss of the Captain 
has proved Mr. Reed to be only too true a 
prophet. Had the Admiralty tested the 
new system earlier, quicker, and more fully, 
we should, no doubt, a year or two ago, 
have saved thousands of pounds, have al- 
ready had safe sea-going turret ships, well 
tested and fit to use, and should not now 
have to lament the loss of poor Captain 
Coles and more than five hundred of his 
daring brother experimenters. 





DAISY’S TRIALS. 
uration’ 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

“On, I’d so much rather not!” was 
spoken with a startled face, and with an 
ashamed consciousness of the absurdity of 
the words, which, nevertheless, were at 
the moment the only words she could find 
to say. 

Daisy was sitting by the fire, in the be- 
tween-lights hour, in a small but very 
pretty drawing-room; sitting in a low 
chair, her little feet warming themselves 
cosily. She was again dressed in black, 
but the black was now worn for one whom 
she had loved and served, and the mourn- 
ing for whom had softened her face to a 
tender seriousness rather than sorrow. 

From the time, now eighteen months 
ago, when she first saw the frail invalid, 
whose dying days she had solaced, she had 
led that unselfed life which, more than any 
other, deadens and keeps under personal 
perplexities and troubles. Each morning 
she had wakened to give all the day to her 
dying friend; each night she had lain on 
the watch for her, only sleeping when she 
slept. No more wholesome life could have 
been found for Daisy. 

But now Daisy’s friend was some weeks 
dead. Daisy’s occupation was gone. 

“ So much rather not!” she repeated. 
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She had spoken the first time, looking 
straight before her into the fire. This 
time she turned to look round, and up, at 
some one standing half behind her, the 
earnestness of startled appeal that was in 
her face as she did so causing this some 
one a grim kind of amusement. 

How pretty she looked, he was thinking, 
the fire-light glancing on the soft round 
throat that rose from the black bodice, and 
shining on the small white hands clasped 
on her knee. The chair she sat in being 
very low, and he being rather tall, her head 
had to be thrown far back before her eyes 
could meet his. They did this only for a 
flash, and were then again averted. 

“Much rather not!’ What sort of an 
answer is that to give a man to such a 
question? And, pray, why would you ‘so 
much rather not ?’ ” 

* Because, well, because I would so 
much rather not! Because I’m so tired, 
and because anything new, any great 
change, would be .... would be. Oh, 
Kenneth, you know I never could express 
myself properly.” 

“ Would be—what ?” 

* So troublesome.” 

** «So troublesome 

“ Tt is rude and unkind of you to laugh 
at me.” 

“ But, Daisy, you want laughing at, you 
want well laughing at. You ought to be 
laughed out of such childish, or old-maid- 
ish ideas.” 

“ And if I am old-maidish,” she said, 
her face flushed vividly with annoyance at 
the term, he thought, “I’d rather remain 
so: I'd so much rather remain just as I 
am. Kenneth, dear Kenneth, if you please, 
don’t trouble me. Don’t be angry with me, 
just let me remain as I am.” 

The poor little coward dreaded agita- 
tion, with a physical and a mental dread : 
she dreaded love, she dreaded joy, dreaded 
everything likely to stir her heart and her 
life out of its brief quiet. 

“ * Don’t trouble you,’”’ he very uncour- 
teously again echoed her words. ‘“ And 
wouldn’t you take a little ‘ trouble’ to make 
me happy, Daisy? If not, I’ve been much 
mistaken in Daisy. Do you think trouble 
the worst thing in the world, and comfort 
the best? If so, you are not my Daisy, 
but some lazy, spoilt little woman. What 
is the meaning of it all, Daisy ?” 

She struggled with herself a moment, 
struggled for the power to speak lightly. 
Then she said : 

“* T will answer you in the words of my 


‘hd ” 





favourite, Sir Dinadan, King Arthur’s only 
lady-less knight, you know, who says ‘ The 
joy of love is too short, and the sorrow 
there-of, and what cometh there-of dureth 
over-long.’ ” 

“You have been studying in a bad 
school.” 

* T will quote from another master, then. 


It is Chaucer who says : 
For love is yet the moste stormy lyf, 
Right of himself, that ever was begunne, 
For ever some mystrust, or nice stryf, 
Ther is in love, some cloudis in that sunne.” 


Her friend considered her carefully while 
she spoke, and, after she had spoken, kept 
silent. He was conscious of a curious thrill 
of some sort of passion through her attempt 
at light playfulness, and he called to mind 
(it was not strikingly visible now by the 
fire-light) how, once or twice, he had been 
pained by the look of careworn age that 
would creep over the childish, soft face. 

This silence of his troubled Daisy; she 
was more afraid of it than of any such 
speech as had, as yet, been between them. 

“If you knew,” she said, “how happy 
these last months have been to me, and how 
I needed the rest their peace has given me, 
you, who are so good, so unselfish, would 
not ask me to think of any change.” 

“Ts all the unselfishness to be on my 
side, Daisy ?” 

“ But you, too, have seemed very happy.” 

“No, not that. I have been pleasing 
myself with the hope that I was about to 
be very happy.” 

At this moment a servant brought in the 
lamp. She shut out the twilight, and 
mufiled a thrush’s song by closing shutters 
and drawing curtains. 

Daisy immediately rose from her low 
chair by the fire, and seating herself at the 
table, took up her work, to which she 
devoted herself with a spasmodic sort of 
energy. 

In her fear of silence she began to talk 
as she worked, of anything, so that it was 
nothing, and safe to lead to nothing. Of the 
lateness and the coldness of this year’s 
early spring; but of how, now, at last, that 
cold seemed over, and everything was bud- 
ding and blooming miraculously. 

To all she said, Mr. Stewart answered 
not a word, and, by-and-bye, Daisy came 
to a discomforted pause. Then he spoke, 
meditatively : 

“It is strange to think, Daisy, that 
there are two or three years of your life of 
which I know absolutely nothing. I, who, 
up to the time of my going to India to 
fetch home poor Laly and her children, saw 
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you every day, knew how every hour of 
your day was spent, almost.” 

“ What should there be to know of any 
years of such a life as mine ?” 

“ That is it. What should there be to 
know of any years of such a quiet, lonely, 
innocent life. This is how I fill in those 
years; just tell me if I do so rightly.” 

Involuntarily Daisy stayed the move- 
ment of her busy hand; she held her breath, 
and felt as if she would like to stay the 
beating of her heart. 

“ After the accident through which you 
lost Wattie—some day, Daisy, you must tell 
me more exactly how that was—your old 
home grew too painfully distasteful to you; 
you went to stay with your good nurse, 
who had then lately married; from there 
you answered the call of your cousin. But 
you must have paid ‘ nurse’ (I don’t know 
that you have told me her present name, 
or where she lives) a long visit, Daisy ?” 

“She did not get tired of me.” 

“T suppose I may conclude that this was 
all.” 

“*You haven’t reckoned my surprise when 
my cousin brought me to Redcombe, your 
uncle’s property. Your uncle’s death and 
your coming home, his heir, are nothing in 
your history.” 

“ Yes, they are a great deal in my history, 
but you don’t hold them much in yours. 
Possibly you would have shunned Red- 
combe had you known that, coming here, 
you might soon have so ‘troublesome’ a 
neighbour.” 

“ Possibly I should, Kenneth.” 

“ So that was all !—And yet, Daisy,” he 
went on, after a pause, “it seems to me that 
is not, cannot be, all—that there has been 
something more. Something that has given 
you a look of careworn weariness, which 
you, who are so young, ought not to have : 
something that makes you speak the truth 
when you say—what you are always saying 
—that you are ‘so tired.’” 

There was a gloomy fold on his forehead 
now. He averted his eyes from her face 
and fixed them on the fire, as he began 
again : 

“Daisy, there is one thing I have often 
wondered about, one thing I have often 
been on the point of asking you about, 
but was afraid—afraid my words might 
pain you, afraid they might touch some 
wound és 

“They would, they would, beyond what 
I could bear, they would pain me!” cried 
Daisy. ‘Wonder about nothing—ask me 
about nothing. Leave me alone, only leave 








me alone, dear Kenneth, leave me alone. 
You know I am a coward, and can’t bear 
pain. Have pity!” 

“ Just one question: if you are not brave 
I think you will bear a little pain to save 
me much—uuless you are wholly altered 
from the Daisy I knew and loved. Just 
one question. What has become o 9 

“* He is dead,” gasped Daisy; “he died 
horribly, by his own hand.” 

“Good Heavens!” He turned and looked 
at her now; her face could not have been 
whiter, and her eyes were strained and 
dilated, as if that horror (which, as he sup- 
posed, she could only have seen in imagina- 
tion) were re-enacting before them. 

“My poor, poor child! Why did you 
never tell me? If you had told me, then I 
should have understood everything.” 

“Why did I never tell you !”” she echoed 
almost fiercely. ‘“ Was it a thing I was 
likely to speak of P Wasit athing I should 
recal if I could help? I had almost left 
off being haunted by the memory of it, and 
now, Kenneth, you cruel Kenneth, you 
have brought it al! back.” 

“Forgive me, Daisy, and tell me, that I 
may never need to come near the subject 
again, just one or two things more. Did 
he—did you e 

But while he bungled, not knowing how 
most innocently to frame his question, 
Daisy sprang up, quivering. 

“T cannot bear it! I cannot! How 
dare you torture me so? It is no use, I 
tell you I cannot bear it!” As she spoke, 
she moved towards the door. 

“No, no, don’t go away,” he said, sooth- 
ingly, following her, bringing her back to 
her chair. “If it is true you cannot bear 
it, 1 will never touch the matter again. 
But, Daisy, if you would only have a few 
minutes’ courage and patience, it would be 
so much the happier way. If you would 
just tell the story out, and then come to 
me to weep your tears 4 

“T will tell you nothing. And what is 
more, you must promise not to question me 
again, ever. If you don’t give me this 
promise, Kenneth, 1 shan’t be able to bear 
to see you or to hear you speak.” 

“This is all terribly morbid, mere mad- 
ness.” He noted the wild trouble of her 
affrighted eyes, and hastened to add, “ But 
you have my promise, Daisy. I need not 
say that I shall keep it. But some day 
you will release me from it. Some day 
when our hearts are so close that there is 
room for nothing between them.” 

“You speak,” she said, “as if—as if—. 
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you speak, I mean, as I have given you no 
right to speak.” 

‘“‘T own my presumption.” 

There was an interval of silence. 

Mr. Stewart had thrown himself into 
Daisy’s low chair, and sat looking into 
the fire with a baffled expression. Daisy 
worked away again with spasmodic energy. 

Her heart had just begun to beat quietly 
once more, when Mr. Stewart came from 
the fireside, and took a chair at the little 
table just opposite her. 

“Daisy, be so good as to put down your 
work, and listen to me.” 

“ T can listen just as well while I work.” 

But he put his hand over hers, and held 
it still. 

“Tyrant! I wish you had pricked your- 
self!” 

“Tt’s my heart, Daisy, and not my hand, 
of which you make a pincushion.” 

*“ That’s nonsense, Kenneth.” 

“Of course that’s nonsense, Daisy. I 
never supposed it would pass with you for 
anything else. But now I’m going to talk 
sense, in sober seriousness. Daisy, I wish to 
have a wife.” 

“Well, Kenneth, I suppose that is quite 
natural.” 

“T thinkitis. I’m tired of being always 
alone. Alone when I’m sad, alone when 
I’m gay, alone when I’m sick, alone when 
I’m well. I’m tired of it. It’s dreary. I 
want a wife.” 

“ Well, Kenneth, I’m sure I don’t see 
any reason why you shouldn’t have a wife. 
You’re not too old to marry, or too ugly, 
or too poor. You're kind and good. You 
won’t have any difficulty in finding a 
wife.” 

She kept her eyes fixed upon his hand, 
still overlying herhand. He could not see 
their expression, but he fancied a slight 
tremor in her voice when she said, ‘‘ You’re 
kind and good.” 

“ But just ‘a wife’ would not satisfy me, 
Daisy.” 

“You surely don’t mean you want more 
than one, Kenneth ?” 

““T mean, as you well know, Daisy, that 
I don’t want just any one. In fact, there 
is in the world just one woman I want for 
my wife.” 

“Tf that is so, Kenneth, and she doesn’t 
want to marry, or doesn’t want to marry 
you, it’s an unhappy thing for you; be- 
cause, I suppose, in that case, ‘ Want,’ as 
used to be said to me when I was a child, 
‘must be your master.’” 

“ But, Daisy, she is such a tender, gentle, 





loving little woman, that I think she would 
take me out of pity, because I want her, if 
she once clearly understood how desperately 
I want her.” 

“ That would be wicked in her, Kenneth, 
and miserable for you—if she didn’t love 

ou.” 

“ But there it is, Daisy ; there’s the pity 
of it. I fancy she does love me—loves me 
as dearly as I could wish—but is letting 
her brain be over-clouded by some absurd 
cobweb or other, which, if I can’t get at it, 
to brush it away, may destroy both her 
happiness and mine.” 

Daisy, trying to keep up a jesting tone, 
murmured something of the vanity of men. 
Not heeding her, Mr. Stewart went on: 

“That she loves no one better than she 
loves me, I, at least, feel sure. She has 
brown eyes, that look loving when they 
look into mine. She has soft, smooth, 
brown hair, that often tempts my hand to 
stroke it; and I hardly think, if it did so, 
she would be angry. She has the sweetest 
mouth in the world, with just one fault, 
that it doesn’t smile often enough, though 
it looks as if meant to be always smiling. 
She has a dear little soft hand, that seems 
always glad to come into mine.” 

Daisy, at last, looked up at him, and 
there was a world of flitting, flying trouble 
in those eyes. 

“It’s no use to pretend I don’t under- 
stand you, Kenneth; but, indeed, Kenneth, 
it can’t, can’t, can’t be. There are reasons + 
of which you know nothing, of which you 
guess nothing, why it can’t be. If only 
you’d let me alone; Kenneth, dear Kenneth, 
pray, pray leave me alone.” 

“ But, Daisy, this sort of answer is too 
childish: it is ridiculous, dear, unworthy of 
you. Because, now a good while ago, and 
when you were little more than a child, 
you loved, or believed you loved, a man 
unworthy of love, is this to stand between 
you and love for ever after? You say 
there are reasons of which I know, and 
can guess, nothing. But there cannot be, 
beyond some trifles, in themselves nothing, 
magnified by your morbidness: you are 
making mountains of molehills.”’ 

*“ Am I, Kenneth?” There was bitter- 
ness in her smile. ‘‘ Would to Heaven I 
could think so. It is not love, or the 
memory of love, that stands between me 
and love; but something does stand be- 
tween, and must all my lifetime. So, 
Kenneth, dear Kenneth, leave me in peace. 
I want nothing but quiet, of mind and 
body. The things I most honestly thank 
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God for are darkness and sleep. The thing 
I fervently pray to Him for is that He will 
let me forget. Kenneth, it would kill me 
to do what you wish. It can’t, can’t, can’t 
be. I am not fit for you. Leave me in 
peace.” 

On his part a few minutes of frowning 
thoughtfulness. Then he returned to the 
charge. 

“In all you say I can only see the out- 
come of a morbidly overgrown sensitive- 
ness. What you call peace is not peace, 
but stagnation. As to forgetting, you will 
best forget by letting your life be filled with 
new things, new hope and love. You are 
@ woman, meant to find your happiness in 
loving, and in being loved, and in living 
for those you love, not in the selfish, lonely 
comfort and quict of an old maid’s life. 
Think how selfish all you have said has 
been. It is all of what you want, with no 
thought for me. I, too, want rest and 
peace. Till I know that one roof covers 
you and me, I shall not know either. In 
fact, Daisy, I so want you that my life is 
one want till I have you.” 

“Have pity, Kenneth; you torture me.” 

He looked straightly down into her ap- 
pealing eyes, eyes that, even while they 
appealed, contracted as if with pain, and 
shrank from his scrutiny. 

“T torture you, do I, poor Daisy? That 
is the last thing I would do, except for 
your good. Well; I have almost done. I 
will only ask you, just for one moment, to 
put yourself in my place. I want a wife, 
and you are the only woman I will marry. 
I want a home, not a house, but a home, 
and you are the only woman who can make 
one for me. Isn’t my case a hard one, 
Daisy ? Mightn’t you make some sacri- 
fice—of pride, or reserve, or whatever it is 
—for me? Look at me critically, Daisy. 
Don’t I look as if it were time I had some 
comfort in life? See how grey I’m get- 
ting. See huw bald I’m getting. Am I 
not thin and gaunt? Don’t I look uncared 
for? Putting aside happiness, what even 
of comfort have I had in life? Think how 
cosey you are here, Daisy ; and by-and-bye 
you will turn me out into the raw night. 
Listen to the rain. I shall be wet to the 
skin when I get home. There will be no 
fire to warm me, and nobody to notice 
whether I’m wet or dry.” 

“ Asif you cared for such things!’ Daisy 
spoke scornfully. She was irritated; she 
fancied there was a twinkle of humour 
about his mouth. It seemed as if what 
was such terrible tragedy to her was to him 





only comedy. As if he were either indif- 
ferent to success, or very confident of it. 

“T didn’t say I did care for such things; 
but I thought you might care about them 
for me, Daisy. And without caring about 
being cold and wet, I might get a chill, and 
die of it.” 

“You have only your own wilfulness to 
blame if you cannot have the common com- 
forts of life. You often used to call me 
wilful, but it is you who are wilful now, 
saying you want a wife, and setting your 
mind upon a woman you can’t have as the 
only one you will have.” 

“That is not wilfulness, Daisy; that is 
wisdom ; besides, that I can’t have you has 
yet to be proved.” 

“Oh, of course Daisy was glad to 
feel herself growing hot and angry. It 
was so much less painful to be angry with 
him than to be sorry for him. 

“In a weak creature,” he went on, “ the 
determination to be satisfied with nothing 
but something it can’t get would be mere 
wilfulness ; but, Daisy, I am not weak, and 
I mean to get the one thing that is the one 
thing that can satisfy me.” 

Looking up into his eyes, Daisy flushed, 
and trembled, and quailed. 

“Kenneth, Kenneth, don’t say so!’ she 
cried, piteously. “Oh, if only anything I 
could say would make you give it up, and 
leave me in peace !” 

“There are words that would do this. 
If you can look me full in the face, and say, 
‘Kenneth, I don’t love you. I never have 
loved you. I never shall love you,’ then I 
will go away, and leave you in peace.” 

Instead she bowed her face into her 
hands, murmuring something about his 
cruelty, and that she ought to hate him. 
Then, after a time, she looked up, to say, 
* But, Kenneth, it cannot be. 1 will not, 
I cannot, marry you. I am not fit for 

ou.” 

“You have said those words, that you 
are not fit for me, several times. What do 
you mean by them ?” 

She made him no answer. 

He began to walk to and froin the room. 

“There can be no middle course,” he 
said, by-and-bye. “If you insist in your 
determination to have nothing to do with 
me : 

She murmured she had expressed no 
such determination. 

“Yes, you have. I want all or nething. 
You refuse me all, so I will have nothing. 
I am not a fellow who can be kept 
dangling on, on sufferance. Well, then, 
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if you have given me my final answer, 
if I must take it as such, then it must be 
good-bye, Daisy. I shall leave the neigh- 
bourhood. If I were able I would stay 
near you, to watch over you at a distance 
(rather an Irish proceeding, but you know 
what I mean), but Iam not able for that. 
I should not be able to keep away from 
you. I should be always annoying you.” 

“You never do annoy me. Except 
when e 

“Except when I ask you to be my wife. 
I should never be able to see you without 
asking you, so I should be always annoying 
you. Besides, Daisy, there are other things 
I am bound to consider for you. This isa 
wicked and scandal-loving world. You 
live alone now, you have lost the protection 
of your poor cousin’s presence. You live 
alone, and you are a young and pretty 
single woman. If you won’t have me for 
your husband, you can’t have me for your 
friend.” 

Her cheeks burnt with hot colour; she 
answered him very meekly, “ Very well, 
Kenneth, it must, of course, be as you think 
best.” 

If he had known the blank sense of de- 
solation that fell upon her! 

“Very well, Daisy,” he mocked her 
angrily. “I’ve already pleaded, argued, 
and threatened as much as I can. I did 
think you cared enough for me to set aside 
your cold-hearted, morbid, old-maidish 
scruples. As it is not so, this evening’s 
good-night had better be good-bye.” 

“Very well, Kenneth. Good -night— 
good-bye.” 

“You wretched little unfeeling creature. 
What on earth could make me care for you 
as I always have done, as I always shall 
do ¢” 

“ What, indeed! I have often wondered.” 

“Good-night, Daisy, not good-bye. I 
think I will see you once more.” 

“ Good-night, Kenneth. I am glad you 
will see me once more.” 

He went away without touching her 
hand. She listened to his step along the 
gravel, she heard the garden-gate swing to, 
and latch itself after him, and then 

First she sat some moments with clasped 
hands, gazing straight out into the desola- 
tion of her life; then she laid her head on 
the table and cried as if she would ery that 
desolate life away. For how long she did 
not know. She was presently startled by 
a light touch on her hair. Then a voice 
said : 

“Daisy ! my poor little crushed flower ! 











Have I hurt you so much? Did I tease 
you so cruelly? But you were cruel, too, 
Daisy.” 

She laid her cheek against his hand, and 
then she kissed his hand. She tried to 
speak, but a fresh burst of sobs choked 
back the words. He spoke soothingly and 
fondly. Once more she struggled to say 
something. 

“Tt is that I—I——-_ Oh, Iam not what 
youthink me! I ” Again the “ climb- 
ing sorrow” in her throat made speech im- 
possible, and what she had spoken had 
been barely audible. There came one de- 
spairing effort: “If only I were dead, and 
you knew all!” Then she laid her head 
down again and kept still. 

‘“*My poor Daisy! My poor Daisy!” A 
thoughtful pause. Then he said, “There 
can be nothing I don’t know that really 
matters. Perhaps I can guess at a good 
deal, can understand how your innocent, 
over-sensitive heart reproaches you with 
treachery, because, perhaps, after I left you, 
you were entrapped, betrayed into what 
was not in harmony with the implied pro- 
mise of your last words to me. You were 
a guileless child, Daisy, and could have 
been no match for your adversary. I am 
tempted to wish I had strangled the fellow 
before he crossed your path. I don’t say 
that there is not much that painfully per- 
plexes me. That you believed you loved 
him I can understand: few women could 
resist him, but that your love for him should 
so long linger that es 

** My love for him!” 








As she looked up 


now, fiercely and suddenly, the passion of 


her face startled him. “ My love for him 
is as fresh in my heart as the day I lost 
him. Now you know that, Kenneth, you 
will leave me in peace. He was a liar and 
a treacherous coward, I know; he was a 
murderer, I believe. Is a woman who loved 
a liar, a treacherous coward, a murderer, 
fit to be loved by you?” * 

“ This is very wild talking, Daisy. This 
is the madness not of love, but of hate.” 

* Who can tell what it is! Only God. 
Madness! didn’t you know I was mad. 
Mad, more or less, ever since Wattie 
died. May not that stand between us, 
Kenneth ? Would you like a mad wife ?” 

“If I thought it true, Daisy, I would at 
once possess myself of you. You should 
marry me to-morrow: that you might 
need no other keeper. I would deny your 
right to have a will about it, if I believed 
you mad.” 

“Ts there nothing will frighten you from 
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me? Is there no way in which I can be 
rid of you?” 

“ T have told you the one only way. I 
will go now for to-night that you may get 
rest.” 

She lifted sad pleading eyes to him. She 
had half a notion that she was looking 
on him for the last time; that for his sake 
she might have strength some way to end 
things. She wished he would bend down 
to kiss her, but he did not. There was 
only a very tenderly spoken “ Good-night, 
Daisy,” and he was gone. 

As he walked home he recalled some 
words of Daisy’s that had been among the 
last words she had spoken to him before he 
left England. 

“ve been thinking, Kenneth, of what 
you told me about Graham. I know it’s 
true, because you told me. As it’s true he 
can’t be good. I shouldn’t like to (how 
well he remembered the pretty flush and 
hesitation with which the next word was 
spoken) marry any one who isn’t good. I 
want making good, and keeping good my- 
self. He has no promise of mine, and, 
Kenneth, he never will have. I tell you 
this now, because I have seen that you are 
anxious about me.” 

How well he remembered the exact how, 
and when, and where, those words of 
Daisy’s had been spoken. 

They had stood together at the glass- 
door of the drawing-room, of what was 
then Daisy’s home, looking down the 
bright lawn to the shining river. 

He remembered how confidingly she had 
clung to his arm, how, while she was 
speaking, she kept brushing away from 
his sleeve petals from the overblown roses 
that kept falling there. 

He remembered how sweet and how fair 
he had felt her. He remembered the hard 
fight he had fought to hinder himself from 
clasping her in his arms and saying: 

“ Wait for me, Daisy. It is I who love 
you. Wait for me, be my wife.” 

He remembered how hard it had been 
when, at parting, the sweet fresh mouth 
was lifted for his kiss, to leave unsaid any 
word that should have startled the child 
to consciousness of the love with which he 
loved her. 

But at that time Mr. Stewart was not 
only poor, but had others dependent upon 
him. At that time he had no thought of 
the possibility of succeeding to Redcombe 
Manor, there being then two lives, to all 
appearance as “ good” as his between him 
and such succession. 





When Daisy found herself alone, she set 
herself to think if, in any way, she might 
win into this heaven of happiness which 
seemed to stand open to her with a visible 
door, while by an invisible door it was close 
shut. There seemed to be two ways, if 
only either were possible. Suppose she 
yielded to his wish and let him make her 
his wife: leaving all her secret undis- 
closed, letting things go as they would, 
leaving the future to shape itself? Per- 
haps, had she believed in her own power 
to be, in this way, happy, she might have 
chosen this course, deceiving herself with 
the sophistry that she yielded tor his sake. 
But Daisy knew she could not, so, be 
happy; knew that, sooner or later, the 
misery of concealment would become un- 
endurable, and then it seemed to her his 
sorrow over her sin, his grief at her deceit, 
when he should come to know, would 
kill her. She remembered, in long past 
times, how he had looked when she was 
“naughty,” when she talked perversely, 
and acted wilfully. Remembering the pain, 
which seemed both mental and physical, 
his face had, at such times, expressed, she 
had only to imagine a proportionate suffer- 
ing in him, when his wife should convict 
herself of such secretness and treacherous 
deception, to believe that he might well die 
of such anguish. That way, then, was 
not the possible way. What of the other? 

To tell him everything, and trust to his 
love being so strong that, in spite of every- 
thing, he should still wish her for his wife ! 
Was this the possibie way? No, no, no, 
she decided. 

“Tf I knew that he knew, there would 
be times when I should not but be forced 
to believe that he must think of me with 
disgust. How could I bear this? I could 
not bear it. No, there is no way in which 
I may be his wife—I could not be his wife, 
and deceive him. I cannot be his wife if 
he knows. What, then, is there left for me 
to do?” 

Daisy did not sleep this night. She 
tried to plan some future. If only there 
were but some place and some person in 
the world to whom and to which he would 
be satisfied that she should go, then pos- 
sibly in time he might forget her, and 
learn to be happy—alone, or with some 
other. But there was no such person and 
there was no such place. 

From the misery and perplexity of this 
sleepless night Daisy could not seek help 
in prayer. How can we pray when there 
stands on the threshold of spiritual con- 
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sciousness the knowledge that the thing 
we ought to do is the thing we mean, if 
we can help it, never to do? When we 
refuse to have the open eye and open ear, 
and choose to be among those whose ears 
are dull of hearing, and whose eyes are 
closed, must not the lips of the heart be 
shut from praying ? 

And thus it was with Daisy. She could 
only sob, till sobbing ceased from mere 
exhaustion, then turn on her pillow, trying 
to sleep, and find some fresh aspect of her 
sorrow bring a fresh burst of sobbing. Be- 
tween her and the power to pray stood the 
consciousness that she knew what she had 
to do, but could not, would not, do it. 

“Tf you will not have me for your hus- 
band, you cannot have me for your friend.” 

He had said so. It was true. Must she 
be always and utterly alone ? 

It was this night, that, for the first time, 
or rather it was in the morning after this 
night, when she opened her casement wide 
at dawn, and leaned out into the dewy grey 
fragrance of growth and life—it was then 
that, for the first time, in thinking of her 
child, she was conscious of a dim yearning, 
sweet and strong, as yet passing her by, 
touching her as it passed, rather than enter- 
ing into her, seeming a part of the soft mist 
of spring rather than anything personal. 

‘“* Perhaps it is dead!” She shivered, 
the balmy air seeming to turn chill at the 
thought. “If I knew it was dead, or if I 
knew it would be sure to die before it grew 
up, then I could love it! Any way, I should 
like to look on its sleeping face once more, 
and once more to feel its tiny hand close 
round my finger.” 

After this, often, on spring evenings, the 
mist-veiled stars would seem to her like 
the tear-dimmed eyes of little children, and 
the soft wind of the summer nights like 
the breath of little children. And she was 
never more able to forget that she had 
achild. She kept count of the weeks and 
the months of his age; and at any cottage 
child who numbered the same she would 
look with wistful wonder, marvelling if to 
that stature had grown her own little son. 

It was with Daisy now much as it is, in 


| the spring-time, with the wood primroses, 


when they push their leaf-lances and their 
little buds through the thick-lying dead- 
leaves, the rotting beech-mast, or the empty 
acorn-cups, the fallen bits of hoary lichen, 


and the broken lichened twigs and boughs, 
pushing through to the softening air and 
the sunshine. What of fresh youth was 
lett in Daisy was coming to life again, 
was struggling through and pushing aside 
the memories of the horrors and miseries 
that had fallen upon and stifled her. 

Poor Daisy! Though she often felt so 
old, so old, and as weary as if she had all 
but done with life, hers was a girlish heart 
still, and a passionate girlish heart. 

Daisy’s love of nature was passionate, 
and, perhaps, when one is still young, the 
passionate love of irrésponsive nature is 
rarely unaccompanied by longing for re- 
sponsive love, a longing unconscious of what 
it desires, and yet a conscious longing. 

A thrush’s singing through the spring 
twilights, the summer incense of woodbines 
at dew-fall, rich sunsets and “mellow 
moon-births,” the sound of distant village 
bells, the dream-beauty of the sunny sleep 
of a September day, with the dew staying 
all day on the brambles in the deep hill- 
hollows, and the gossamers lying all about 
on the grey hill-sides, and the soft pale 
sunlight on the corn slopes of late uplands, 
these things had always had power to touch 
Daisy nearly and deeply. 

A mist of blue-bells in an April copse, a 
primrose-starred bank, a flush of wild-roses 
in a sunset hedge, a group of queenly white 
lilies in a moonlit garden, the music of 
bells, of brooks, of birds, the flooding fra- 
grance of summer blossoms, would stir in 
her a sweet sad longing ; such a longing as 
makes many of us yearn towards some- 
thing that is not, that never can be; a 
something that if found, would enable us 
to hear the secret of things, to taste the 
sweetness of things, to live, not to lead a 
misty, sorrowful, dreamy existence, but to 
live to the core. 
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